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LONGING DESIRE.... From Scutcer. 
From this vale, with mists hung over, 
With eternal storms oppress'd, 
Could I but a path discover, 
Ah, how deeply were I blest! 
Clothed in bloom that ne'er shall wither, 
Yonder hills allure my eye ; 
Give me wings, and quickly thither— 
Oh, how quickly would I fly! 


There melodious numbers ringing 
Breathe a deep and heavenly calm, 
And the gentle winds are winging 
Richest spices’ fragrant balm ; 
Fruits of golden hue are glowing, 
Which the dark green leaves embower ; 
And the flowers that there are blowing 
Fear no iron winter's power. 


Oh, how sweet to dwell and wander 
Where the sunlight gushes free ! 
Balmy airs that wanton yonder, 
Oh, how soothing must they be! 
But this fierce and angry river 
Pours along its foaming might, 
And its swollen torrent ever 
Fills my soul with wild affright. 


Yonder, lo! a bark careering 

Oarless o'er the raging tide ; 
Self-impelled I see it nearing— 

Sure, some blessed spirits guide ! 
Onward, then, with soul undaunted ! 

Heaven vouchsafe no helping hand ; 
Only can a bark enchanted 

Bear thee to th’ enchanted land! 

Hamilton, N.Y., May 28, 1840. A. C. Kenprick. 
THE COUNTESS IDA. 
RY THEODORE 8. PAY. 

To the inquiry Have you read the last pew novel? but a 
small number, comparatively, of the youthful and middle-aged | 
in this country can give a negative reply ; while but few have 
looked into the latest history or studied any of the admirable | 
works on philosophy which should fashion the mind of the | 
age. Since, then, the passion for the less useful but more ex- 
citing portion of our literature is so universal, it is gratifying 








to see infused into that portion such elevated instruction || 


and true honor as characterize the new effort by Mr. Fay. 


is yet more destructive of virtue. Its heroes are desperate 
villains—characters in whom the evil and the good are so 
cunningly blended that the reader forgets the evil, which pre- 


jintellect which they affect. Such are the personages to 
| and, in some instances, by Dickens; though, without being 


‘are singularly natural and harmless portraitures. We need 
| not cite instances of the class: Dick Turpin, Jack Sheppard, 
the Widow Barnaby, Bill Sykes, and other names will read- 
ily recur to the reader acquainted with cotemporary romance. 

The ‘ Countess Ida’ is unlike either of these classes. Fully 
_ equaling in the interest of his story and in elegance of style 





dominates; or rude and uncouth ruffians, not thoroughly de- | 
|praved perhaps, but destitute of any but negative virtues. |) something very dreadful has—” 

| They are, in the main, as repulsive to the refined as they are H » nerv 

| hutefal to the good, and they corrupt and make gross the |! heart, and entered the room. All! that he had imagined of 


| “ The lady is in a bad way, sir; she’s very ill.” 


At this moment a voice fiom a servant at the top of the 
|| stairs called out— 
“ Has Mr.. Wyndham come in yet ?” 
“ You'd better go to her, sir,” said the landlord. 





“T fear 
Claude recovered from a momentary faintness, nerved his 


| horrible was surpassed by Mrs. Denham. She was pale as 
| death itself. Her hair bung in disorder about her beautiful 


_whom we are introduced by Ainsworth, Marryat, Trollope, | and lightly clothed person. Her eyes were distended with 
|| terror, and the little Ellen clung to her bosom, weeping aloud, 


| eminently instructive, most of the latter writer’s characters ! ’ 
|| Tepeating— 

|| “ Dear sister, my dear, dear sister! he will come, he will 
come. He will indeed, indeed he will!” 

| 


|and winding her arms around her neck affectionately, and 


Mrs. Denham’s eyes were perfectly dry and starting from 
] her head. She looked an image of tragedy itself. The mo- 
| ment Claude entered she saw him, for her wild eyes were 


— on the door; she sprang up with an hysterical laugh, 


and, rushing upon him as a lioness on one who has robbed her 


| his most fortunate compeers, Mr. Fay has produced a great | of her young, she uttered, in tones that pierced his heart and 
moral drama, in the hero of which is realized the noblest idea | froze his blood, the dreadful words : . 

: 4 : : 7 || Ah! and now then! where's Charles? 
| of the sublim : a mind struggling with a strong tide of wrong, || 


: : ' | “He is—he is—” 
and the dee}.est mental and physical suffering, yet maintain-|| “Js he here? Is he here?” 


|, ing through every variety of fortune an unwavering truth and 


inci |“ Where is he, then? 
The al character, Claude Wyndham, - | we & Be, then 
principal c ter, Claude Wyndham, com } “ My dearest Madam—” 


constancy. 


mences life with a firm determination not to be governed by | 


the ‘ code of honor,’ falsely so called, when it is at variance i 
| sith the higher lew of God. indicating his claim to cour-| 
| age by the most intrepid bearing in perilous situations, he | “Is he safe? Will he come? What do you knew? Is 
| refuses to become a duelist, after receiving every species of 


| contumely and insult which cunning malignity can invent—| 


| even to a blow—and his friends, the deurest, wisest, best of | 
them +ven, one after another desert him for his imputed pu-| 
sillanimity. We extract a chapter, which will give the reader | 
{an idea of the author's style, and at the same time impress 
on the mind the great lesson which it is the object of the | 
| work to enforce. Claude Wyndham is in Berlin, where he | 
has been the subject of continued persecutions by a soi di- 





sant Lord Elkington, who, after many unsuccessful efforts to || 


bring about a hostile meeting, finally strikes him at a court 
ball. 


madness by the injury, is endeavoring in the privacy of his | 
chamber to regain the mastery of his passions, he gives the 
duclist a meeting. For the rest we quote the novel. 


Claude went back to his hotel in a state of mind bordering 
It seemed that a fatal duel on his ac- 


popular favor, and, unfortunately, neither of them is remark- || COUNt, in return for an insult which he had declined to resent, 


ably true to nature or excellent in its tendencies. The former 
and more largely admired class may be denominated the By- 
ronic, and the latter the Satanic ;—terms, it may be thought, 
not quite antipodean enough, but still as expressive of our 
meaning as any wecan readily summon. The Byronic class has 
heroes fashioned from Lara and Harold—sated misanthropes, 
dwelling in an unreal creation apart from the mass of man- 
kind, ‘ sick of this breathing world,’ disdaining all fellowship, 


and ‘ drinking deep the chalice drugged with wo.’ They are || 


high-souled and well-born personages, of delicate susceptibili- 
ties and fastidious tastes, under some gerii influence that keeps 
them from the light, until, at the close of their written history, 
4 fortunate circumstance leads to a happy issue of all their 
dificulties, or a less pleasing catastrophe. Such are Pelham, 


Devereaux, Eugene Aram, De Vere, Tremaine, Vivian Grey, |; 


and most of the important characters of Bulwer, Ward, James, 


| was all that was necessary to sink him te the lowest depths in 
| the world’s esteem, if not in his own. 
insupportable reflection than the situation of Mrs. Denham 
and the sweet little girl, who were, probably, yet locked in 


upon them. He would have gone again to the police, but he 
had no precise information to give, and he felt sure, too, that 
it was too late for interference. There was, however, still a 
hope. It was possible either that chance might interrupt the 
| meeting, or that Elkington might fall; or that, if Denham 
| should recc ive a wound, it might not be mortal. But then the 
utter recklessness of Denham—his knowledge of Elkington’s 
affair with the cards, and the unerring skill, as well as re- 
morseless character of the latter, recurred to him with an 
| Sgonizing force. As he entered the hotel he saw that there 
| was an unusual confusion. Several waiters were running to 
| and _ One ef them came up to him quickly as soon as he 
| saw him. 


“ You had better go to Madam Denham.” 








D'isracli, and the host of less distinguished novelists whose 
Works are forgotten when they cease to be advertised in the 
Gazettes. They are generally well-wrought, beautiful crea- 
tions ; but, alas for the chivalry of the world! such portraits 
have never counterparts of flesh and blood. The Satanie class 


“ Has any thing happened t” 
“ Mr. Denham has gone off.” 


“ And not yet returned ?” 
™* No.” 
He breathed again. He had felt an unutterable fear on 
approaching the house 





“ Thank God '” he said; “ all may yet be well,” 





Denham, a friend to Wyndham, just arrived from Lon- | 
don, witnesses the act, and while our hero, stung almost to || 


| on distraction, but it had the effect to divert him from the con- |) 
There are two schools or classes of novels which divide the || sideration of himself. 


But that was a less || 


peaceful slumber, unconscious of the thunderbolt about to fall | 


| « No; not here—not this instant.” 
What have you done with him ?” 


“Is he alive? Is he dead?” 


“No, no—God grant—I hope—not—not dead,”’ muttered 
| Claude, trembling beneath the powerful agitation of this scene. 


| there any hope ?” 

| “T think—I believe—” 

| What do you know? Speak, as before your God. If 

| you deceive me!” 

|” Claude turned away, and, pressing his extended hand against 

| his forehead, shook as one by the bed of the beloved and the 
dying. 

"She released her hold on him, and her hands fell nerveless 

| by her side. 

| ““ Then he is dead. Oh God—oh God, I have often feared 

| this.” She sank back into a chair. 

|“ Charles—my husband—it is a dream—it is impossible.” 

Claude approached her, and took her cold hand in his. 

“ My dear friend, hear me. It is too late to deceive you as 
to what has occurred. Your husband has gone out to comply 
with a strange custom, but we have no news of him, upon my 
honor. It is very possible he may return—alive—unhurt. Be- 
lieve me, dearest madam, there are many reasons to hope— 
indeed, indeed there are.” ' 
| ]’m gure there are,” said Ellen, climbing up and again 
| winding her arms around her neck, and covering her lips, fore- 
| head and face with kisses. 

“Do you know any thing, then ?”’ 

“ Nothing.” : 
“And he may return? His step may be heard—his be- 
| loved image may once more bless my eyes? Hark! hark! 


| —her face lighted up with intense pleasure—“ it is, it is—ha, 
|ha! ha, ha!” She screamed with joy and darted towards the 
door, which opened and admitted—a stranger. 

The shock was too much for the poor girl. She would have 
fallen at full length upon the floor had not Claude caught her 
on his arm. He lifted her to the sofa, and, consigning her to 
the care of the maid, turned to the new comer. 

“ Who are you, sir, and what is your message?” 

“ Sir,” said the man. “I am Commissioner of the Hotel. 
I have been sent to the lodgings from Lord Elkington with di- 
rections to let you know when he returned.” 

“ And he has reterned ?” said Claude, in a low tone, and 
with a shudder of inexpressible horror. 

“ He has.” 

“ Alone t” 

“ Alone.” 


[Wyndham repairs to the hotel of Lord Elkington, who 
offers, as satisfaction for the murder of his friend, to fight 





him—a proposition which is respectfully declined. An inti- 
mation follows that the presence of a man who has so little 
respect for the usages of society is unwelcome, and he goes 
back to his own lodgings. } 

“ Has he come home? Is hehere? Have youseen him ? 
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Have you heard any thing of him 1” were the fearful questions 


“* Madam 
“ She calls for you. 
“I dare not,” said Cl 


nham is nearly distracted,” said the landlord. 
Pray go to her.” 
, with a shudder. 


in,” said the man. 


prays. She's in @ terrible way. It’s 
the poor little girl, too, is so distressed. My God! what sort 
of a man must her husband be, to leave her in such a con- 
dition ?” 

A servant here came for Mr. Wyndham. He must go in- | 
stantly to Madam Denham. It was with a faltering heart | 
that le complied with this request, and once more “P| 
proached the door where so lately he bade adieu to the friend | 
who, perhaps, was now in eternity. As he did so, he heard | 
the hasty steps of the bereaved widow—her deep groans— | 
her bursting sobs. He entered. Her look made him shudder. 

“Speak !” cried she.“ Charles—” | 

“ T know nothing,” said Claude. 

“« Have you seen Lord Elkington ?” 

Claude hesitated. 

“ Ts he living?” | 

“ We is.” 

“Ob, Mr. Wyndham, for the love of God, tell me all. You 
know, I am sure you do. I can bear it better than this =I 
pense. Tell me; my husband is wounded—is perhaps—” i 
she clasped her hands with quivering lips, and sobbed con- | 
vulsively—“ dead !” 

“I de not know. I have heard nothing distinctly. 
may be alive—” 

“Oh! God bless you for that word. He may yet live. But | 
where is he? Why does he not return? Perhaps he is) 
wounded ; perhaps he is this instant dying !” 

She pressed her hands against her brain. 

‘¢ Ah, cruel, cruel Charles! Is it you who have abandoned 
me thus ?—you who have torn my heart—inflicted these horrid 
pangs? I will no longer wait; I will go seek him.” 

She rushed to the door. 

“« My dear, dear sister,” said Ellen, “ you cannot go. You | 
do not know where he is. You are not If he were | 


i 





He | 
| 


in the street, he would soon be here ; if not, where would you | 


and was lost again in the distance ; now a shout in the street 


. ‘ his hotel. tartled her, now an oath. Sometimes she heard the 
eye ly cena tng of the saldiore’ fect, as the guard were lod voted to thelp 


by a cruel coincidence, stopped 
“‘ She has demanded to be informed the instant you come || dow, —— forth a glee, which was interrupted by peals of || 
“ She is in a state of intense excitement || pape wigaty + nei 7 _— 

d . She walks the floor with frantic steps, as pale as | as they retreated, ying at last utterly away: leaving, 
schon. “Sematans she groans and weeps, sometimes she || they little knew what—silence, solitude, and despair behind | 
uite dreadful; and | the! 


|| was a messenger of the police, to know w 





aa _ it me.” 

“Yes, devilish queer that I should forget it, as 
man isn’t likely to trouble me with A Fading 
put it in my hand the very lastthing. He behaved immensely 
| well, positively. I really thought at first that be was gi 

to touch Elkington ; his ball grazed his sleeve. Elkingue 

smoked a cigar through the whole affair, He 's a capital fe). 
low. Why, L’ve lost your letter! No—yes I have—no—ah, 
here it is.” 

“ Whe has the body?” 


ts; and once a party of riotous young men went by, and, 
~ imazodiansly beneath thee wins 


they departed singing, their voices softening 


m. 
“ Mr. Wyndham,” said Mrs. Denham suddenly, in a voice | 
of sternness, which made him think her senses were failing, | 
“ you are the cause of this!” |) “Twomen. We hired ‘em te bring it in town in the cay. 
| riage. Egad! it’s been all day in a windmill. We had to 
! | disperse, you see. Elkington "s gone this morning at 19; [ 
“ Great Heaven !”’ |, start tomght: I shall run over to Carlsbad. This cursed 
“ You knew my husband had the heart of a lion; you knew | German cuisine plays the devil with one’s stomach. Won't 
he couldn’t see his friend abused, and you, you meanly took a || you smoke !"’ 
blow—a blow ! a base, blasting blow! and yet you live, cow- Claude did not answer. He was reading the note he bad 
ard! and he, my brave, my noble, my lion-hearted Charles, for | just received, which struck his nerves and soul with an agony 
your infamy has risked his life—which, God in his mercy be of horror and gnef, traced, as it was, by one now in the grave. 
raised, is but a risk. He will not perish. It is impossible.) “ Well, adicu!” said Beaufort. “Leben sie wohl, mein 
He will come. He is wounded, doubtless; but what do [|| freund! Au revoir! ! 
care for wounds? He will come, or be will send for me. I And the young man, lighting his cigar and arranging the 
shall nurse him. He will recover; but you, sir, must never curls around his forehead. went out. 
look for his friendship again ; nor his, nor mine, nor the world’s Trembling, thrilling, half-blinded by horror and grieffClaude, 
esteem, nor your own. You are adishonored man. I had after several vain attempts, read the letter. It was written in 
rather be Elkington then you. A blow, coward!” | the writer's usual flowing hand. There was no tremor, orsign 
was 5 ly a knock at the door. Mrs. Denham | of haste, or agitation, except that two drops of wax from » 
fell back in her chair, laughing hysterically. The intruder candle showed that it had been the work of the night. 


- any news « My Dear CLacpE :—This will only be put into your hans 
had been received of the affair. Pane in case of my death. You will, before hen te inforsned of the 
One o'clock. The heavy peal went floating and quivering circumstances whieh produce it. I saw you strack last nigh, 
over the silent town, and struck into the hearts of all present, and I lost all prudence; I interfered, and received a blow oy. 
oe now ey _ worst. The ae ene x ae oot h. have — ¥ been be tu so chia . step ough ws 
1 away, 0} new groans, sobs. sten to be borne. is preferable to dishonor. now E! 
screams. "Au conversation ceased. There was as little room ‘on is a shot, but I canh help it; the custom of society — | 
for remark as for hope or consolation. They sat like those complied with. Do not blame me, my wiser and — thought 
unhappy beings we sometimes read of on a wreck, waiting in ful friend ; you have your opinion, I mine. I am determined » 


gt : kill Elkington if I can, unless he makes me the humblest apolo 
raute despair till the broken hulk goes down with them for _ This is not to be expected, and I am prepared to fall. | 


= =| need not say that I have not called on you to arrange the thi 
Two o'clock struck. Mrs. Denham had sunk into a state | for me, as { know you would have chon measures to = 

of exhaustion, when a sharp, heavy knock announced an end | jt; otherwise there is no man on earth I should so readily have 

of this suspense. was decision in it. The door was chosen. Beaufort I had a slight acquaintance with, and he cov 


om” 


go? Stay with me, my dear, dear sister. God will take H opened by a servant, and a step was heard in the hall, quick, sented at once. 


care of us ;” and the sweet child again folded her in her arms, | light, buoyant. It approached, and all eyes were turned to- 


and ere her ashy cheek against her little bosom. 
“ He might come, too, during your absence,” said the maid | 
res 


° | 

“Ob yes! true!”’ she said, with a frightful smile. | 
Hours away as if they were ages. Noon, evening, | 
night, still Denham came not, and no news. Claude had | 
again addressed himself to the police. They were abroad in| 
search of the parties, but they could obtain no intelligence as | 
to where they had gone, or what had become ef them. Elking- | 
ton was not at his lodgings; Lady Beverly had left town the | 
day before for Hamburg, as if in anticipation of some difficulty. 
It was reported, too, that Elkington, early in the morning, had 
also gone, but whither no one knew. His escape had been | 
connived at by so many gentlemen, who thought they were 
aiding a gallant fellow out of an unjust danger, that ihe police 
could get notrace of him. Indeed, from many considerations, 
they conducted the pursuit with no great activity. Although 
dueling was strictly prohibited in Prussia, and particularly by 
the great Frederick, whose clear mind had seen all its folly | 
and wickedness, the crime was then, as we fear, alas! it is | 
now, considered as one of those genteel misdemeanors of | 
which a large class of educated and many excellent men are | 





|| smile of ineffable ha 


“1 do not allow myself to think of the future ; it would be use 
wards the door. ame and might unman nl — uncle's —— <e _— mor. 
“ ' FY ” . . ‘ unfortunate.y, reverts to er beirs at m enth; Dut ares 
Oh God ! he is here at last,” cried Mrs. Denham, with a sured my life for £2,000, which will hap--d cannot write be 
iness, and gasping for breath. The name—out of want. You are in a fixed position in society, calm, 
new comer entered. It was again a stranger. A start of wise, and good ; and with leisure to make this blow as tolerable 
| horror went round the room, and a low shudder was heard as possible. She is an angel, Claude. Never has she brovgit 


from Mrs. Denham, who buried her face in her hands. |, one frown to my face, one shadow to my heart. She is all beauty 


“Mr. Wyndham ?” said the stranger who was a gentleman compliance, sweemess, love—a being as rare as diamonds we. 
in dress and appearance. | I do not write to her; I dare not; I cannot. I have tried, but 
Claude stepped forward and . Beaufort. |, there my firmness forsakes me. 1 love her to adoration, the et- 


tent of which even she cannot know. I have kissed the giore 
- has worn, the flower she has touched. I have often blessed 
er with all a lover's rapture—in ber absence— in her beautiful 
He cast a glance around upee the rest of the gompany, but sleep ; and were J] to aie my thoughts to dwell longer on be: 
without in the least changing his manner. He was ara of | [ should let this Elkington go—I should defy all men's opinic: 
the world, and well knew what he was going to see when he But a blow / Destiny calls me—I have no alternative left. 
undertook the mission. “ You will find in my portfolio, third drawer from the top, = 
Claude followed him into an adjoining chamber. the secretary of the litle room I occupied as a reading-room, 4 
“ Devilish painful duty, my dear fellow ; disagreeable thing . —_ of directions which Ihave prepared for you. The Lie 
—in fact, d—d awkward ; but—” nsurance Coney will pay, I pane, Sones hesitation d 
“ Speak ” . Am quite certain she can nerer want the firm @ wise protection 
sternly ; “ Lt an ee said Claude | of a brother while you live. At this moment, my fancy recurs 


» helt ‘ghee what may happen to-morrow ; to the pain it will inflict on ber 
“ Sir!” said Beaufort, “ your tene is very extraordinary, but sweet, sweet bosom ; to the scene which must follow any acci 


your excitement excuses any hberty. J promised to let you dent. I am almost ready to acknowledge that I am wrong ® 


“I beg your pardon,” said that gentleman, with a polite 
smile ; “ will you permit me to have one word with you!” 








rather proud than ashamed. The magistrate who sternly | 
sentences a poor, ignorant creature for having stolen where-| 
withal to support fainting life, cannot condemn the passionate | 
fool who submits his disagreements with his friends to the | 
chances of mortal combat, and who shows so little respect | 
for himself, his adversary, society, and God, as to stake two | 
lives on a throw, and thus sanction one crime by joining it! 
with another. The police also felt that the parties were Eng- | 
; that securing a survivor in such a case would place 
them in an awkward dilemma. Lord Elkington’s rank and 
fortune, moreover, a sort of exemption over his actions 
io pelo-apienio | and ts wen understood, also, that the 
injury been words offensive to his honor as a gentleman. 
Poor Mrs. Denham! It seemed impossible that she could 
endure the interminable length of this day; but the very in- 
tensity of her apprehensions prevented her from sinking into 
the insensibility which nature would otherwise have i 
for her relief. As the night approached, her agony had reached 
& state of nervous exeitement, which rendered it necessary to |, 
call ina selene Se ao Sue tale entiinns eas pointe 
mor ies to be adopted, ti should receive direct in- 





; still Denham 





every 
from the distance : her features would 3 the noige 
op bad 


know that your friend is hurt. thus pursuing this act; that you are right—nobly, sublime’ 
“Hurt! Oh, Beaufort! Oh, Heaven be praised! Is he | right, in your higher, milder, and braver course. Yes, I do yo 
burt?” justice—full, full justice. As my eye glances from this sheet—tt 

“ Why, his wound is bad, d—d bad. He—he—in short, || last, perhaps, I shall ever write—to face of my wife, who bas 
he’s—dead, sir.” || trusted her happiness to me, now sealed with a calm and happy 


i io : : ifs 
“ ee . eed peace, which my infatuation is soon to destroy, I feel mys 
4 paged!) said Clande, with awe, with horror unutterable. | scoundrel and a fool. Yet this custom of society must be com 
= wh * as ._ | plied with. Protect her, ye angels! Pity her, oh God! 
Yes, dead on h,sir. This is possibly rather annoying | “ Adieu, my friend—may we meet again !—and, ence free 
to you. I'm devilish sorry; I am, positively.” || from this affair, I here record my eath never to engage in @ 

** Dead!” echoed Claude, the sound of his friend's living 4 other. Kiss Ellen for me, should the worst happen; and bes 
voice ringing in his ears ; his beaming, laughing eyes flashing | my blessing, my farewell, to my wife. ; 
full before his imagination. { “ Ever affectionately, my dear Clande, your friend, 

“To say the truth, this morning at P . Hebehaved| ; “CHARLES Drwhan. 
very well—devilish well; I’m quite sure you'll be glad to hear | “P. 6—-And our journey to Italy, too! : 
peep.” Noting clip bninoneror tar. ikin| him’ Heard i wae Ste Desa Het poe 

. ' fairer. | him. Het : it was Mrs. Denham. Her "3 
missed him the first shot. Devilish odd, too, wasn’t it? The I wild eyes, her long, loose hair, the singular expression which 
second he hit him. He’s a terrible dog. The ball went di-| terror and long agony had called into her countenance, °°" 
rectly through the heart. He leaped six feet in the air, and | hightened by the certainty that Denham was no longer _— 
ey om dead 3 before = o- down. I profess I never Oates - te ver of e spectre —- at — door eg 

thing so handsom Be n rom the abodes of eternal wo. 

“ And I am to bear this news to his wife!” over his shoulder, and she stood pointing at it with the 

“Certainly! I’ve done m - I stood by him to the || of lunatic. 
last, and we brought the aie town. eed Sines in|} “ Well, then,” she said calmly, “I know all: Charles * 
—let me see, half-past two; it'll certainly be here by three. dead. +-Charles! Charles !—my life! my love! my husband: 
By the way, madam is a fiae-looking creature ; ish pretty || my own beloved Charles!” 
in that dress. Poor girl! I'm devilish sorry. You'll take good || She wandered back again to her room. Claude could » 








eare of her, Wyndham? Egad, you're a lucky dog!_ Where || conceive, indeed, how she had been thus suffered to 
ide nl oars Seo hede past” from it. He had not time to follow her before he 
my friend leave me no message 1” wheels of « carriage rolling away from the door, and he 


—— 
“Oh, apropos—what a forgetful dog Lam! Certai 
you.’ ertainly, 4 


—_——— 
derstood at once t 
tion of the rest ha 
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appalling scene in the t - Shuddering with a horror 
which he had never experic before, as well at the thought 
of the shock which the ap hing scene was about to com- 
municate to himself as to the appalled heart of the widow, he 
overtook her once more in the room, which was now deserted 
by everybody. Even Ellen was gone. 

“« Where are they all?” said she, in a voice perfectly calm 
and natural. “ Have they gone to bed already, without say- 
ing good-night? No; there they are! Where have they 
been? What is going on?” . 

These queries were drawn forth by several figures which 
came in, with their backs towards the apartment. As they 
turned, their faces were all white and terror-stricken. Two 
or three men next waiters and strangers, among 
whom were some mere chance passengers, apparently at- 
tracted by curiosity from the street. A noise was heard in 
the corridor, as the uneven tread of men with heavy shoes 
bearing a burden, and a dead silence overspread all. Then | 
the landlerd entered and whis Claude, who took Madam 
Denham's hand and led her inte the adjoining room. She 


LITERATURE' 


Fitt high, fill high, with good old wine, 
The bowl our fathers drained— 
Fill high, fill high, though its golden rim 
By the mist of Age is stained. 

In nectar now bedew the lips, 
And wake the voice of song, 
For clouds will gather, and eclipse 
The light of bliss ere long. 
Fill high, fill high, with good old wine, 
The cup vur fathers drained— 
Fill high, fill high, though its golden rim 
By the mist of Age is stained ! 
The foam-bells on the ruby tide 
Are types of passing things, 
Reminding us that Joy soon dies— 
That gray-beard Time hath wings— 
And a few more days will dawn and end, 





accompanied him passively. Ellen, pale and terrified, fol- 
lowed, but instantly darted back. The tramping grew nearer. | 
The adjoining room seemed full of people. 
“ Lock the door!” said a voice, in a low but business-like 
tone. “ Shut this one.” | 
Take away the little girl !"’ said the same voice. ‘“ The | 
pther table ; no, breadthways—now ! steady, there ! a sheet!” | 
There was another pause. | 
Claude held the hand of h‘s companion with firmness, but, | 
lisengaging herself with a sudden start, she darted forward | 
nd threw open the door. There, in his usual clothes, boots 
nl spurs, his cravat off, his face stark, stiff, white, his long, | 
lossy hair hanging back from his head, his marble forehead | 
nd lip touched with blood, lay the dear, the revered, the | 
appy husband—his stately furm extended in death. The | 
ite saw it as she threw open the door. There was a quiver- | 
ing, broken shriek, but low and short. She darted forward ; | 
she her band against his brow, his lips, his beart; she ! 
toue his closed eyes, his icy cheeks, his stony forehead.— | 
Her fingers were chilled and stained with blood. 
‘“* My husband !" she cried, with a convulsive sob. Then, | 
rithout @ word, a tear, a murmur more, she fell upon his 
Dosom. 
The rude men stood 
No one broke the silence. 
And thus came back the duelist te those whom Providence 
ad appointed him to protect: to his wife, to his child, to his 
home ; but yesterday full of happiness—of peace—of hope ! 
Nothing, we imagine, can be more true to nature than these 
brief scenes ; and yet they are by no means the most interest- 
ing in the novel, nor do they, perhaps, present so vividly as 
some other passages, the terrible results of dueling. The 
reader should go through the volumes, become familiar with 
all the admirably drawn characters of the drama, properly to 
appreciate even the short episode which we have presented. 
We think ‘ The Countess Ida’ is very much superior to |) 
‘Norman Leslie,’ the former work of Mr. Fay, in all its fea- |) 
tures. We doubt much whether the popular judgment will || 
not award it the highest place in American fiction. Certainly 
it is surpassed by no novel that we have read in the purity of 
its teachings, and its tendencies. It is the most able, and it 
will prove the most powerful assault ever made on the sense- | 
less custom of dueling. Can we say more in its praise ? | 
] 





Onesity.—Obesity may be considered a serious evil, and |) I 


has exposed corpulent persons to many désagrémens. The || 
ancients held fat ~~ in sovereign contempt. Some of the || 
Gentoos enter their dwellings by a hole in roof; and any | 
fat person who cannot get through it they consider as an ex- |! 
communicated offender who has not been able to rid himself 
of his sins. An Eastern prince had an officer to regulate the 
size of his subjeets, and who dieted the unwieldy ones to re- 
duce them toa proper volume. In China this calamity is con- 
sidered a blessing, a man’s intellectual qualities are esteemed || 
in the ratio of corporeal bulk. There are cases among our- 
selves where unwieldiness led to estimation. The corpulent 
antiquarian, was requested by his butcher to tell all his friends 
that he bought his meat from him; and the paviors of Cam- 
bridge used to say ‘God bless you, sir!’ to a huge professor 
when he walked over their work. Fatness has often been the 
but of jocularity. Dr. Stafford, who was enormously fat, was 
honored with this epitaph— 
Zabe hood, © geod waveter, and do ant tweed hard, 
Vor bore lies Dr. Stafford, in ali thie churchyard. 
Dr. Millingen's Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
TT 

An Irish Comptiment.—A lovely girl was bending her 
head over a rose-tree which a lady was purchasing from an 
Irish basket-woman in Covent Garden Market, when the wo- 
man looking kindly at the young beauty, said, “I axes yer 
pardon, young lady, but if it’s pleasin’ to y@, ‘I'd thank you 

your cheek 


A few more moons wax old, 
Ere friend will darkly follow friend 
To homes in church-yard mould. 
Fill high, fill high, with good old wine, 
The bow! our fathers drained— 
Fill high, fill high, thoagh its golden rim 
By the mist of Age is stained ! 
Around this ancient festal board 
Glad spirits met of yore, 
But their merry strains are hushed in death— 
Their laugh will ring no more : 
Under the yew trees, mossed and green, 
May their quiet graves be found, 
But in soul they hover nigh unseen 
While tale and jest go round. 
Then fill, fill high, with good old wine, 
The bow! our fathers drained— 
Pill high, fill high, though its golden rim 
By the mist of Age is stained. W.H.C. H. 


PENCILED PASSAGES, 


FROM THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
Tue late hour last week at which we received a copy of our | 





favorite Magazine, rendered our notice of its contents even | 


more hasty and imperfect than usual. We shall now in part | 
repair the deficiency by extracting a few of the shorter articles | 
or passages which arrested our attention on a first hurried 
perusal. 

Our first extract is from ‘ Short Chapters, by Patrick Pedant, 
Schoolmaster,’ whom we cannot avoid suspecting for a some- 
time correspondent of the the New-Yorker, (‘C.C.’) Be 
that as it may, he has a fund of scholastic lore, a vein of quict 
philosophy, and an easy, agreeable style very like our old cor- 


| respondent. Witness the following : 


POLARITY 
When last it was my lot to visit the classic and romantic 


| precincts of the University of Virginia, in order to the matri- 
| culation of a neighbor’s son, I found one of the 


fessors 
deeply engaged in a volume of Schubert's. Now as I 

d heard this excellent man lecture at Munich, and was fa- 
miliar with his fame as a zealous Catholic, a laborious natur- 
alist, a profound metaphysician, and a most amiable mystic, 
leave to carry the book to ‘ mine inn.’ It was his) 
History of the Soul, and I expected a quantum suff. of psy-| 
chology and physiology, especially when I s the por- 
tentous anatomical pictures at the end; but I really found 
myself rapt into a little fairy-land of dreams, and poetry, and 
animal magnetism, and multiform literature. Schubert is 
eminently what the Germans call a genial man. All that he 
touches sparkles with the freshness of rock-crystal. On the 
most abstruse subjects he gives you garlands of flowers, and 
empties on you a whole cornucopia of quaint but exuberant 
erudition. As the book is rarely met with in Virginia, let me 

a little from its lighter . 

ar remarkable, ston Schober, that the most profound 
mathematicians and calculators have shown a penchant for 
music. These two things, mathematics and music, stand to 
ene another in the relation of the two poles of a magnet, op- 
posite yet supplementary. Galileo was devotedly attached to 
mnsic from his very cradle. The same thing is observed in 
the life of Kepler. 

A like polarity Schubert finds in philology and the study of 
Nature. He might have given himself as an instance. Sev- 
eral great linguists have been passionate florists. For exam- 

le, Frisch, one of the ablest ‘investigators of the German 
Laguage, who published a great work on this subject in his 
seventy-fifth year, found his solace for years in the study of 
living birds, among which he lived. wrote upon the birds 
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derstood at once that the body had arrived, and that the atten- For the New-Yorker. ee the fathers of modern natural history, Otto 
tion of the rest had probably been attracted to that new and A FESTAL SONG. 


Jerome Tragus and Conrad Gessner, devoted the 
prime of their strength to the ancient languages. The great 
mineralogist, G. A. Werner, entertained his old age by re- 
searches in the Hebrew and other lan I might have 
told Dr Schubert that [ did myself, in the intervals of my 
treatise on the Latin Subjunctive, enter largely into the sub- 
ject of the Trilobites. 

A more signal antagonism or polarity is discovered between 
earnestness, or even sadness, and the caprices of wit and 
merriment. The stately preacher, Flechier, used to read 
with great gusto the works of Belay, and the old capucinades 
of the funny Spanish-preaching friars, which were absolutely 
antipodal to his own discourses. Swift is a case in point: 
his gloom was saturnine, his humor almost simious. Bayle 
was never sated with and jugglers. Johnson 
dearly loved Punch and Judy. 

The subject connects itself with some of the remarkable 
defects of great men. Corneille was a detestable reader. 

ine, whose works are instinct with wit and knowledge 
of the world, was a mere booby in the drawing-room. Wher 
once invited to entertain a dianer party, he uttered not @ 
word; and at a very early hour rose, in order, as he deelared, 
to go the Academy. When reminded that there was time 
enough, he dryly said: “Oh, I will take the longest way!” 
He would sit under his trees in the rain; and once inqui 
in a learned circle, whether St. Austin had as much t as 
Rabelais. So much for polarity. 


Wittiam Wat ace is one of the most promising writers of 
the Great West. His verses often betray striking faults, for 
he is yet a very young man and has evidently not been subjected 
to any very strict mental discipline, but they usually evince the 
true poetic fire. The following would do ne discredit to Pier, 
pont or Whittier: 

JERUSALEM. 
Queen of Judea’s stricken land, 

Thy garland, fallen from thy brow, 
Lies withered on the Desert-sand 

And trampled by the Arab, now: 
The laurel-boughs of Lebanon 

Still brush the blue, unspotted sky, 
Their plumes still quiver in the sun 

That gilds thy ruin from on high; 
But on thy realms so desolate 
Are stamped the deadly seals of Fate! 
Siloa’s brook still flows along 

Beneath the towering palm-tree’s shade, 
Unmindful of the Pilgrim throng 

In grief along its banks arrayed,— 

And Kedron’s amaranthine bowers, 

Trail their crushed vines upon the ground :— 
Oh! blasted are the holy towers, 

That reared their glories once around :— 
Nought decks the curs’d and arid sod, 

Save where, perchance, the Saviour trod. 
But nought will o’er thy lurid night 

Exalt its proud, majestic head— 
Nought but the meteor’s ghastly light, 

Illumes the City of the > 
Thou, fallen Queen! Thy lyre is broke 

Which thrilled before thy God alone— 

No longer to th’ inspiréd stroke 

Of Monarch-Minstrel on the throne, 
Its chords of gratitude resound, 
And breathe their hallowed notes around. 
Judea’s mountains still are seen 

To sentinel thy grave-like gloom ; 
Her hills and valley glitter green, 

As though thou did’st not fill a tomb: 
= wave still curls by + steep— 

he grape—the ive shi 
Unwrinkled rells the dark-blue deep— 

And still she bears the fruitful vine ; 

And Fame still gilds her withered brow,— 
Proud City! Oh, how dark art thou! 
Above the sculptured column's form 

And ions, in sunbeams warm, 

Bask on the grey and ruined wall: 

The marble hall, where music roll’d— 

The silent street—the regal dome, 

Once radiant with its pearl and gold, 

Are now the savage jackall’s home ; 
And o’er the sanctuary’s shrine 
The desert serpents wildly twine. 

For o’er thy wreck, Jerusalem, 
Calv’ry’s red hight in vengeance tow'rs— 


The blood that 'd from Jesse's stem 
Still reddens in men's bowers ! 
But shall the Desert’s sun no 


more, 
Shed its high rays round Nature's tomb ? 
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to keep away from that rose, you'll put the 
out of consate with the color of her flower.” way 


of Germany. The same is true of Schneider, the great Gre- 
cian. Gruterus alternated between his antiquities and his 
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to call forth its latent powers, how much, in the halcyon days 


Yes, Calvary, round thy sacred head, 
‘Agayte of peace, lies undeveloped and useless! The shepherd who 


A glory beams, from God-head cast— 
Though where Creations's Monarch bled, 

His angry storms are pouring fast ! 
Yes, Zion, yet upon thy clime 

The shadows fall of Beauty’s plume— 
And angels hold their watch sublime 

At midnight o’er each Prophet’s tomb,— 
Bright as when first their wings unfurl’d, 


if aroused by a revolution, might embalm bis name in immor 


The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the 


P As clearly as the pipe whose vi 
-dipinetaierecogee sara enaia 
Lo! on thee «lawns noth nme = more! But the most melancholy picture of wasted intellect is that 
Look up! Look up upon the skies !— which is presented in its sion. There seems to be a 


See! See its herald star, new-born, strange fatality ever ant on great, original genius, in- 
Hangs,o’er thy brow a brilliant token, n ; n n ‘ ; 

ss KEN. || as if delighted in the display of its own powets. Bursting 

— fas a * WILLIAM iM WALLA CE. || every shackle which plodding ¢ —— rr ve around 

i : i it—gazing with delight upon the limitless js of science, it 

= ae os on — orc phen = es new paths, and aims, perhaps, at the neblest ends. 

pte: ary ry lee, leans. 05 rs : *) | Conscious of its powers, it either expatiates in the loftiest re- 

does not relish the substantial, thoughtful, old-fashioned Es- || gions of the fancy, or, with equal delight, investigates new 

say—the favorite medium of Plato, Addison and Johnson. | truths in the domain of philosophy. But pervert these pow- 


This is so notorious that the Monthlies, except Blackwood _ ers—give loose reins to their caprice—iet them wander, un- 











: . || disciplined, unrestrained, they become the most fruitfn! sources | 
and the Southern Literary, seldom venture to publish Ot inane misery. It is fit to wotship at the shrine of well- \ 


|| directed genius: but to see it diffusing a pernicious, instead |, ~ 1 
ed ge’ ing. but to muisloed—attracting, The Emblem fuilfill’d of the first day of May. E. P. 


simple, sterling essay. The latter, however, is rich in them. 
We select the following as combining salutary trath with | of a beneficial infl hining i 
brevity. | but to betray—calls forth sentiments of pity gud compassion. 
i || Such feelings are inspired in contemplating 





WASTE OF INTELLECT. 


tense pleasure as upon those of the mind. The exploits of the | ing the highest distinction in the walks of poetry, 
conqueror and the skill of the architect demand our admira- | 
tion; but wher the mildew —. ee — them, | 
they are generally forgotten. ruits of intellect, however, 
are sonaunielly imperishable. The anchored hopes of exiliens. 

The associations which they throw around material objects | Not less deplorable was the career of the Corsican, who im- 
are most thrilling and permanent. The traveler in Eastern | molated the liberty, power, and happiness of nations, at the 
climes lingers with reverential awe upon the spots hallowed | altar of his private interests. Pos the faculties for ob- 
by the footsteps of Genius, and, while beneath the crumbling | taining fame as a statesman, he sactificed them to his passion 
arch or dome, remembers, with a peculiar interest, that there | for conquest. The bleaching bones of slaughtered millions on 





Of glorious faculties, to blightand mar 
The moral universe, and set adrift 


the voice of some gifted orator or bard may once have echoed. | the mountains and plains of Europe, remain a speaking monu- | 


Immortality has been inscribed upoa the works of superior || ment of his vain ambition. 

mind in every age. The great have done it reverence, and | Much more to be lamented is the influence of those who 
nations have delighted to lay their tribute on its altars. No- | have endeavored to destroy the relation between man and his 
ble, then, is the ambition that would cultivate and p it | Creator—who would blot from existence the great Source of 
for high and honorable action. Gathering incentives from the | 91) mind, and bring man down from his station, ‘little lower 
past, and striving for distinction in the future, the mind brings i than the Angels,’ almost to a level with the brute creation. 


into exercise its highest facultics, and accomplishes, perhaps, Influenced in their researches by prejudice or excited passion 


the noblest ends. It seeks an eminence higher than that of | 


the laurel-crowned warrior or demagogue, and erects its fabric | jaws, they have denied the beautifu 


on a firmer basis. ony of her opera- 


: a ’ . || tions, because something, to their feeble vision, seemed con- 
Elevated as are its aspirations, examples of its being wasted || trary to the great purpose of an intelligent author. The at- 
are presented on every page of man’s history. Lying like the || mosphere of such minds has ever been pestilential to society. 
ore of the quarry in its original and unrefined state, it remains | When men are prepared to adopt the motto—‘ No God, and 
useless to its possessor and the world. To arrive at its no-|| Death an eternal sleep,’ human laws become a mockery, and 
blest ends. the mind must pass the ordeal of discipline—be | all government is at the mercy of a lawless populace. The his- 
taught to investigate truth, to exercise and strengthen all its | vory of the French Revolution bears ample testimony to this 


orginal faculties. But how few cherish this spark of the di-| ; b i i 
Vinity within them! Suffered to waste its feeble energies un-| eS ee eee ee © eee 


clining it to wander from the beaten track ef ordinary minds, | 


—framing their theories but from a — study of Nature’s | 
harm 


der the control of the passions, unaided by education or the | 
mild influences of Religion, it sends up its ssckly glimmerings 
till at last it goes out in impenetrable gloom. How melan- 
choly is the prospect presented to the mind in lands of super- 
stition and heathenism; There, scarcely a ray beams from 


characters too dtep to be svon effaced. 


Considering man as sustaining relations to the world and | 
his Creator, how strong are the obligations which demand the | 
Wisest use of his noblest powers. The voice of the Past and || 





the chaos of intellect, and man gropes on, alone on his path, | 
under the uncertain guidance of Nature. We need not wan-| 
der, however, to the far shores of the idolater. On every | 
mountain and in every valley in our own land, may be found H 
the willing slaves of ignorance. Born where science is widely | 
diffused—where incentives are placed before the mind, calcu- 
lated to call forth its highest faculties—thousands are content 
to live and die as did their fathers. A thirst after the hidden 
fountains of knowledge, and a restless longing for a higher and 
wider field of investigation, they never experience. 

_ The biography of distinguished men forces upon us the con- 
viction, that intellect needs but an impulse to bring it into suc- 
gee — Place Ae under the control of ambition, or let 
its possessor be impe' want, it will shake off its sloth and 
docsand doo bomen of Get ead The warrior who has de- 
molished throne and altar and erected the idol of his author- 
ity on their fragments, and the history of men in the literary 
werld, furnish examples illustrative of this assertion. 

When the surface of society is calm and undisturbed, few 
ever rise to distinction; but stir up its lash its ele- 
ments into political or civil commotion, and, like Venus from 
the vexed waters of the Agean, intellects of commanding pow- 
es arise to preside over and control the storm. When Greece 
wes in danger from external and internal foes, her orators and 


oe oke the per wan, ones of a Cicero's eloquence 
chains of a tyrant clanked on the ears of our forefathers, the 
Whey ands peals of a Henry sent terror to his distant throne. 
Milton ey an affliction gathered at Sat of 
product mental powers put on new ; and when the 
uetions of ‘ the Warrior-Bard’ became,the theme of the 


the Future calls him to high and honorable mental exertion. | 
Those wh» have drawn inspiration from the wells of truth ,or | 
struck harmonious numbers from the lyre, shell live in fresh | 
remembrance; and he who seeks the highest elevation of his | 
race shall receive the benisons of coming ages. In science, 
there are mysteries whose solutions must task the energies of | 
afature Newton. There are stars, still beaming in space, 
whose light has not yet greeted the rapt vision of the astrono- 
mer. There are truths in philosophy, which have bowed the 
intellects of Bacon and Locke, to be grasped by coming and 
more powerful minds. Around their names sbail posterity 
weave an unfading chaplet—but the tears of men and ANGELS 
shall fall over the memory of those who have wasted the rich 
boon of Intellect. A. D. G. 
Virginia, May 1, 1840. 

The following lines are rather late in the season, and are not 
unlike some stanzas already published, but their philosophy is 
so just and their harmony so perfect that we find room for 
them: 

THE FIRST DAY OF MAY. 
From the isles of the South where the wild bee reposes, 

Midst green leaves and blossoms that never decay, 

Spring is come, like « Queen, with her garland of roses, 

To crown the glad earth on the first day of May. 


The welcome of joy, o'er the pine-circled mountains, 

Down the glade where the sun-beam is veil’d under showers, 
Thro’ the deep tangled wilds, by the pure silver fountains, 

Is hymn’d to the Sovercign of Beauty and Flowers. 


Chant aloud, feather’d minstrels, sweot melody’s number#, 


And, Echo, prolong the wild festival lay, 
Till the young buds awake from their long winter slumbers, 


To hallow the feast of the Grst day of o 





reviewer’ : - 
ome Itinis ween slumbering energies awoke to manlier 


* lon, by Talfourd, 


Az emblem is this of the world's fleeting vision, 
Where fancy and feeling in childhood must cling 


tells his aspirations to the mountain winds or unheeding flock, |} Round hopes of the Future—pure, bright and elysians» 


To make the whole life-time one ever-green Spring. 


tal verse, and the patriotic statesman might become the pre- | Alas! it is said, that the s hours of child 
siding genius of thousands. | hood, 


With all its gay dreams, will too soon fade away ; 
| And hopes of S morning, like leaves of the wild-wood. 
| Must wither and fade c’er the next first of May. 


| Be it then the wise thought in Life's n> pe and beauty, 
| _ To learn from the season the truths which it gave, ‘ 
| That rose-buds of hope, twin'’d with tendnils of duty, 

| May shed their perfume o'er the heart and the grave. 


Fer Autumn will bring forth its clouds and its sadners, 
To shade with deep darkness this life’s sickly ray, 

Or crush, like a fiend, in the wild fit of madness, 

Each promise that bloom'd on the first day of May. 

Yet beyond this sad world, in Ee glory resplendent, 
There is a blest Spring for the Angels above, 

Where leaves never fade and the flow’rets de 

| Are fragtant with virtue, and beauty, and love. 


There, there, faithful souls on the pinion ascending, 
Of Faith and of triumph, hold on their bright way, 
To find in the regions of life never ending, 


Camden, South Carolina. 


character of | There is one other paragraph of ‘ Patrick Pedant’ which 
Upon no productions of the past do we dwell with such in-| Byron, Endowed with preéminent talents, Capable of attain- || we cannot refrain from quoting. 


In treating of ‘ Journey, 
Old and New,’ he depicts some of the miseries of mode 


he betrayed his trust, and lent his gift | traveling as follows: 
" 


“ There are few things more disheartening to an old-fab 
ioned man, than to arrive at such a hotel as the Tremont is 
Boston, alone. The hundreds who are already there reg 
him asa parcent. He enrols his name,—eleven pers 
_ looking over his shoulder and examining his autograph. le 
is led by a servant up a labynnth of stairs to some numbe 
| beyond fourscore ; and anon, is looking down into the chix 
neys of the neighbering houses. He makes his toilet, me> 
| tally comparing his adust complexion and odd coat with the 
| brilliant costumes of the young men be left in the passages 
| The gong summons him to dinner. He finds himself ina 
lofty pillared room, with three hundred male devourers, ax 
|) stumbles to a seat. He ponders that immense daily priot— 
\\the Bill-of-Fare,—and at haphazard orders French whir- 
whams, which he cannot stomach. The first and second 
} course are ended. His neighbors are at their wine. Tha 
‘ whiskered pandour’ next him, drinking hock, and using a 
/eye-glass, is an actor of low comedy. The bald-headed per 
| son of red countenance, whom he imagined must be Governor 
|| Everett, is an auctioneer in Washington street. Just oppo 
|| site is an exquisite, with locks like Absalom’s, a great ring, 
|| and black satin bosom, who sips his wine with aristocrate 
| negligence, n genuine pocecurante : it is the booking-<clett 
|| of an Omnibus office, and he dines here once a month. Is it 
| wonderful, that after such beginnings, he is glad to lose hin 
|| self among ths more honest crowds of the whiarfs, or, soo. 
|| to fly to the homely shades of the country?” 


With one more poetic extract we bid a kindly farewell » 
the May number of the Southern Literary : 


THE CONSCRIPT'S GRAVE. 
“ By one of these avalanches, a cannon and an artilleryman belort- 
ing to Bonaparte’s army, were carried away and never more seen. 
History ef French Revolaios 


Turr lie entomb'd in the mountain glen, 
The Gaul and his gun together, 

No more he joins in the shout of men, 
Where the red sword flashes ever. 

He sleeps in peace, midst the Rhetian hills, 
The avalanche now doth hide him ; 

Little he rocks of his country's ills,— 
That Gaul with his gun beside him. 


His grave is far from his own lov'd Frrance, 
And the chamois boundeth o’er him, 

His dreams not now of the stud and lance, 
And the foe which fled before him; 

For if death could dream of woes to come, 
He would burst the chains which bind him, 

And the pas de charge of the rattling drum. 
In the field of bl would find him. 


Peace to the conscript, peace to his name! 
Though ‘tis all unknown to story, 

ay oe won no crown midst the lurid flame 

hich is ‘round Marengo’s glory— 

He sleeps in death, midst the ote hills, 
The avalanche now doth hide him ; 

Little he recks of his country’s ills,— 
That Gaul with his gun beside him. P. © 


EE 
A lady, visiting the British Museum, inquired if they belt 
skull of Newton? When answered in the negative, she #2, 
wonder ‘at that, they have got one at Oxford.’ 


Axor, according to Bacon, is like rain, it breaks itself up 
that which it falls on. 
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LINES....By Miss Lucy Hoorex. 
(Written by request.) 


{{t may be necessary to state that the romantic incident to which 
these lines refer occurred near a certain cave on the banks of the Sus- 
qnebanna ; and the writer sincerely hopes that, in the judgement of 
t ho parties interested, the poctic version may not be wholly unworthy 
of the adventure.) eee 

Tue lady paused. “Where shall I write my name?” 
’T was the soft summy spring-time of the year— 
And well the scene might some faint record claim 
With the dim cave, and the dark woods so near; 
While on the silent air sweet tones were ringing, 
And pleasant smiles were lighting up the scene, 
And unto gentle hearts fond Hope was singing 
Her softest lay, the echo of a dream. 
And should the bright hour pass without a trace— 
Its sole memento Memory's page alene ? 
No; fondly sought the lady for a place 
To grave her name upon th’ enduring stone. 
But the firm rock refused the letters fine ; 
And for a moment paused that lady fair, 
While one beside her smiled. “Oh, friend of mine! 
From whence that mocking brow ?—I 'll write it there !’’ 
She gaily threatened ; then, as Naiads write 


} 
reps daca nar aes pe ae | ton only ‘ou have been overheard at a distance | 
/ in the silence an — I 
| 6 or spirits. came ex: 1 
pence er Eel f there be aught that I can | Decide between that and the reward.” 
| do to help or aid you, name it, and on the faith of a man who 


She traced upon his brow, with fancies light, 
The magic name and symbol, ‘ Caroline.’ 
“Sweet lady!” urged he then, “this name of thine 
May from my forehead pass, like words in air; 


grief and misery; their whole a 
factors. 
| 
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For the New-Yorker. | even this obscene resting-place of the dend, and stripthe gib-| “The two first I am,” returned Will. “The last I have 


bet of its honored burden? Where is the body?” scarcely thought of. But be it so. Say that I woul 
He looked in wonder and affright from the woman cial richer io Lam; what then?” . — 
questioned him, to the other whose arm he clutched. “ The way lies before thee now,” replied the Mask. 
“ Where is the body?” repeated his questioner, more firmly|| “Show it me.” 
than before; “ you wear no livery which marks you for the | «First let me inform thee, that thou wert brought here to- 
hireling of the government. You are no friend to us, or I || night lest thou shouldst too soon have told thy tale to those 
should recognise you; for the friends of such as we are few | who place thee on the watch.” 
in . What are you then, and wherefore are you ** I thought as much when I followed,” said Will. “But 
here 1"” || Lam no blab, not I.” 
“T am no fue to the distressed and helpless,” said Will.— || “Good,” returned the Mask. “ Now listen. He who was 
. =P among that number? Ye s' by your looks.” _|| to have executed the enterprise of burying that body, which 
“ We are!” was the anwer. || as thou hast suspected was taken down to-night, has left us in 
“It is ye who have been wailing and weeping here, under | our need.” 
| cover of the night?” said Will. | ‘Will nodded, and thought within himself that if the Mask 
“ It is,” replied the woman, sternly, and pointing, as she | were to attempt to play any tricks, the first eyelet-hole on the 
spoke, towards her ion, “ she mourns a husband and I || left-hand side of his doublet, counting from the buttons up the 
,abrother. Even the bloody law that wreaks its vengeance || front, would be a very good place to pink him neatly. 
}on the dead, does not make that a crime; and if it did! “Thou art here, and the emergency is desperate. I pro- 
| "t would be alike to us who are past its fear or favor.” | = his task to thee. Convey the body (now coffined in this 
Will glanced at the two females, and could barely discern || house) by means that I shall show, to the church of St. Dun- 
that the one whom he addressed was much the elder, and | stan, in ion, to-morrow night, and thy service shall be 
| that the other was young and of a slight figure. Both were \ richly paid. Thou’rt about to ask whose corpse it is. Seek not 
| deadly pale, their garments wet and torn, their hair dishev-|| to know. I warn thee, seek not to know. Felons hung in 
elled and streaming in the wind, themselves bowed down with || chain on every more and heath. Believe, as others do, that 
most dejected, || this was one, and ask no further. The murder of state policy, 
wretched and A sight so different from any he bad || its victims or avengers, had best remain unknown to such as 
expected to encounter touched him to the quick, all idea |} thou.” 
| of any thing but their pitiable condition, vanished before it. | 
“T am a roggh, blunt yeoman,” said Will; “‘why I came 





“The mystery of this service,” said Will, “bespeaks its 
danger. What is the reward?” 

“ One hundred golden unities,”’ replied the cavalier. ‘‘ The 
t, and I have undertaken a watch for || danger to one who cannot be recognised as the friend of a 
ing an adventure, and | fallen cause is not great, but there is some hazard to be run. 


“ What if I refuse ?’’ said Will. 








But in my heart it hath a dearer shrine : 
By Love's soft pencil traced—'t is endless there !” | 
Brooklyn, May 2A, 1640. ! 
I 
MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. | 
A New Work by ‘ Bo;.’ 
PART VI. 
SECOND CHAPTER OF MR. PICKWICK’'S TALE. i 
We left Will Marks leaning under the gibbet, with his | 
face toward the town, scanning the distance with a keen eye, |! 
which sought to pierce the darkness and catch the earliest || 
Sage of any person or persons thet might approach toward | 
im. But all was quiet, and, save the howling of the wind as 
it swept across the heath in gusts, and the creaking of the’ 
chains that dangled above his head, there was no sound to | 
break the sullen stillness of the night. After half an hour or 
so, this monotony became more disconcerting to Will than the | 
most furious uproar would have been, and he heartily wished || 
for some one antagonist with whom he might have a fair stand- | 
up fight, # it were only to warm himself. | 
Trath to tell, it was a bitter wind, and seem to blow to the || 
very heart of a man whose blood, heated but now with rapid || 
riding, was the more sensitive to the chilling blast. Will was) 
a daring fellow, and cared not a jot for hard knocks or sharp | 
blades; but he could not persuade himself to meve or wal 
about, having just that vague expectation of a sudden assault || 
which made it a comfortable thing ty have something at his | 
back, even though that something were a gallows-tree. He 
had no great faith in the superstitions of the age, still «uch of | 
them as occurred to him did not serve to lighten the time or | 
render his situation the more endurable, He remembered 
how witches were said to repair at that ghostly hour to church. | 
yards and gibbets, and such like dismal spots, to pluck the 
bleeding mandrake, or scrape the flesh from dead men's bones, || 
as choice ingredients for their spells; how, stealing by night 
to lonely places, they dug graves with their finger-nails, or 
anoin' themselves, before riding in the air, with a deli 
cate pomatum made of the fat of infants newly boiled. These 
and many other fabled aa of a no less agreeable nature, 


and all having some reference to the circumstances in which 
he was placed, panned andre lin quick succession through 
the mind of Will Marks, and adding a shadowy dread to that 
distrust and watchfulness whieh his situation inspired, ren- 
dered it upon the whole sufficiently uncomfortable. As he 
had foreseen, the rain began to descend heavily, and, driving 





before the in a thick mist, obscured even those few ob- 
jects which the darkness of the night had before imperfectly 
revealed 


“ Look!” shrieked a voice, “ Great Heaven, it has fallen 
down and stands ereet as if it lived!” 

The speaker was close behind him—the voice was almost 
at his ear. Will threw off his cloak, drew his sword, and 
darting swiftly round, seized a woman by the wrist, who re- 
ceiling from him with a dreadful shriek, fell struggling u 
her knees. Another woman clad, like her whom he 
grasped, in mourning garments, stood rooted to the spot on 
which they were, gazing upon his face with wild and glaring 
eyes that quite eppalled him. 

“Stay,” cried Will, when they had confronted each other 
thus for sometime—“ what are ye ?"” 

“Say what are you,” returned the woman, “ who trouble 





j can be secret and trusty, I will stand by you to the death.” || “Depart 


in peace, in God’s name,” returned the Mask in 
asked the elder fe- | @ melancholy tone, “‘ and keep our secret: remembering that 
4 those who brought thee here were crushed and stricken wo- 
“| swear to you,” replied Will, “that I know as little as | men, and that those who bade thee go free could have had 
yourself. But his I oe that when I came here un hour | thy life with ene word, and no man the wiser.” 
ago, or 80, it was as it is now; and if, as I gather from your! | Men were readierto undertake desperate adventures in those 
question, it was not so last night, sure I am that it has been || times, than they are new. In this case the temptation was 
secretly disturbed without the knowledge of the folks in yon- | Bret, and the punishment even in case of detection was not 
der town. Bethink you, therefore, whether you may have no| likely to be very severe, as Will came of a loyal stock, and his 
friends in league with you, or with him on whom the lew has | uncle was in good repute, and a passable tale to account for 
done its worst, by whom these sad remains have been removed | bis possession of the body and his ignorance of the identity, 
for burial.” | might be easily devised. The cavalierexplained that a cover- 
The women spoke together, and Will retired a pace or two || ¢d cart had been prepared for the purpose; that the time of 
while they conversed apart. He could hear them sob and i departure could be arranged so that he should reach London 
moan, and saw that they wrung their hands in fruitless agony. | Bridge, at dusk, and proceed through the City after the day 
He could make out little that they said, but between whiles | Closed in; that people would be ready at his journey’s end to 
he gathered enough to assure him that his suggestion was not || Place the coffin in a vault without a minute's delay; that of- 
very wide of the mark, and that they not only suspected by || ficious inquiries in the streets would be easily repelled by the 
whom the body had been removed, but also whither it had | tale that he was carrying for interment the corpse of one 
been conveyed. When they had been in conversation a long || Who had died of the plague; and in short showed him every 
time, turned towards him once more. This time the | "280m why he should succeed and none why he should fail.— 


“‘ How came this gibbet to be empty 7 





female e. || After a time they were joined by another gentleman, masked 
we Yee have on us your help?” || like the first, who added new arguments to those which had 
“ | have.” || been already urged ; the wretched wife too added her tears and 


“ And given a pledge that you are still willing to redeem?” || prayers to their calmer representations; and in the end Will, 
“Yes. So far as I may, keeping all plots and conspiracies | ™oved by compassion and good-nature, by a love of the mar- 
at arm's length.” || vellous, by a mischievous anticipation of the terrors of the 
* Follow us, friend.” | Kingston people, when he should be missing next day, and 
Will, whose self-possession was now quite restored, negged || ‘inally by the nom of gain, took upon himself the task, 

no second bidding, but with bis drawn sword in bis hand, and | and devoted all his energies to its successful execution. 
his cloak so muffled over his left arm as to serve fora kindof|/ The following night, when it was quite dark, the hollow 
shield without offering any impediment to its free action, suf- | echoes of old London Bridge, Demet = to the rumbling ot 
fered them to lead the way. Through mud and mire and | the cart which contained the ghastly load, the ebyect of Will 
wind and rain, they walked in silence a full mile. At length | Marks’s care. Sufficiently disguised to attract no attention 
they turned into a dark lane, where, suddenly starting out from | by his garb, Will walked at the horse’s head, as unconcerned 
beneath some trees where he had taken shelter, a man ap-| as a man could be who was sensible that he had now arrived 
having in charge three saddled horses. One of these | at the most dangerous part of his undertaking, but full of 

his own apparently) in obedience to a whisper from the || boldness and confidence. 
women, he consigned to Will, who seeing that they mounted, | It was now eight o'clock. After nine, none eould walk the 
mounted also. Then without a word spoken they rode on to- | streets without danger of their lives; and even at this hour, 
gether, leaving the attendant behind. || robberies and murder were of no uncommon occurrence. The 
They made no halt nor slackened their pace until they ar- | shops upen the bridge were all closed ; the low wooden arches 
rived near Pultney. Ata large wooden house which stood wn across the way were like so many black pits, in every 
apart from any other, they alighted, and giving their horses || one of which ill-favored fellows lurked in knots of three or 
to one who was already waiting, passed in by a side door, || four; some standing upright pe the wall lying in wait, 
and so up some narrow creaking stairs into a small panelled | others skulking in gateways a thrusting out their uncombed 
chamber, where Will was left alone. He had not been here | heads and scowling eyes, others crossing and recrossing and 
very long, when the door was softly opened, and there enter- || constantly jostling both horse and man to provoke a quarrel, 
ed to him « cavalier whose face was concealed beneath a black || thers stealing away and summoning their companions in a 
Wl stood isn of cling end tho clash of secede Echind’ him; but 
i i tinized this fi from || noise of ing clash of swords behind him; but 
hate pate gush, ent itn a man a ye ad- || Will, who knew the cit and its ways, kept straight on and 
vanced in life, but of a firm and stately carriage. is dress || scarcely turned his head. 

was of a rich and costly kind, but so soiled and disordered | The streets being unpaved, the rain of the night before had 
that it was scarcely 2 be recognized for one of those gorgeous | converted them into a perfect quagmire, which the splashing 
suits which the expensive taste and fashion of the time pre- from the gables, and the filth and offal cast from 
actibec for men ‘ t 
spurred, and bore about him even as many tokens of the state | matters being left to putrefy in the close and heavy air, emit- 
of the roads as Will himself. All this he neted while the eyes | ted an insu ble stench, to which every court and passage 
behind the mask regarded bim with equal attention. This || poured forth a contibution of its own, Many parts cven of 
survey over, the cavalier broke silence. || the main streets, with their projecting stories tottering ever- 
“ Thou 'rt young and bold, and wouldst be richer than thou |! head and nearly shutting out the sky,.were more like buge 
art?” | chimneys than open ways. At the corners of some of these, 








water-spouts : . 
any rank or station. He was booted and | the different houses, swelled in no small degree. The odious 
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bonfires were burning iF sagen infection from the | under whose influence (as was notorious) he became quite a 


plague, of which it was remored some citizens had late 
died ; and few, whe availing themselves of the light thus 
forded, paused for a moment to lock around them, would have 
been disposed to doubt the existence of the disease, or wonder 


tame and milk-and-water character. 
But when the next morning arrived and with it no Will 


|| Marks, and when a strong repairing to the asa 
| streng ventured to yes be day, found gone 
|, and the gi empty, matters grew serious indeed. The day 


But it was not in such scenes as these, or even in the deep passing away and no news arriving, and the night going on also 


and miry road, that Will Marks found the chief obstacles to 
is progress. There were kites and ravens feeding in the 
streets (the only scavengers the city kept) who scented what 

carried, fol! the cart or fluttered on its top, and 
croaked their knowledge of its burden and their ravenous ap- 
petite for prey. There were distant fires, where the poor 
wood and plaster tenements wasted fiercely, and whither 
peas ee 


oa 


i from | 
bands of ruffians, who pursued them with naked weapons, and | 


hunted them savagely; there were drrnken, desperate robbers 
Seoulng from their dens and staggering through the open 
streets where no mar dared molest them; there were vaga- 
bond servitors returning from the Bear Garden, where had 
been good sport that day, ing after them their torn and 
bleeding dogs, or leaving them to die and rot upon the road. 


would come down upon him together, and demand that on 
peril of his life he showed them what he had inside. Then 


|, without any intelligence, the thin more tremendous still ; 
in short the neighbourhood 
fortable pitch of mystery and herror, that it is agreat question 
whether the general feeling was not one of excessive disap- 
j However this may be, back Will came in a very cool and 
collected state, and appeari 


sent for, was sii in the Town Hall, crying slowly and 
i os. Hoving embraced his uncle and assu 


| to the crowd. 


“ Why, thankee sir,” returned Mr. Weller, “ the axle an't 
breke yet. We keeps ups steady pace—not too sewere by: 
vith a moderate o’ friction—and the consekens is thet 
ve ‘re still a runnin’ and comes in to the time, reg’lar. \ 
son Samivel sir, as you have read on in history,” added M, 
Weller, introducing his first-bern. . 





worked itself up to such a com- | 


| 

| lain dormouse, and wos s’posed to 
|| pointment when, on the second morning, Will Marks returned. | , 
|| ere little anecdote about young Tony, sayin’ as be would smoke 
| ™s not to trouble himself much | a pi e , i. * 
| about any body except old obn Podgers, who pening Benn “ Je quiet, can't you! ssid Sam. “ I never see such acj 
i \ ar, "ere Toney is the blessedest boy,”—said Mr. Wel. 


him of his safety, Will mounted on a table and told his story ler, heedless of this rebuff, “‘ the blesredest boy as ever / see 
|| in my days! of all the charmin'est infants as ever I herd tel 


| I received Sam very graciously, but before he could say 4 
| word, his father struck in again. 

“ Samivel Veller, sir,” said the old gentleman, “ has cop. 
ferred upon me the ancient title o’ grandfather, vich had 
nearly hex-tinct, in ou 
| family. Sammy, celate a anecdote o’ vun o° the 


unbeknown to his mother.” 


| And surely they would have been the most unreasonable | on, includin’ them as woskivered over by the robia red-breasts 
l assembled 


|, crowd that ever together, if they had been in the 
| least 
| sides describing 
| their legs, and performing it in character on the table, with 
| the assistance of a broomstick, he related how they had car- 
ried off the body in a copper cauldron, and so bewitched him 
he his senses until he feund himself lying under a 
t miles off, whence he had straightway re- 
gained such universal 
brought down express from 
' London, the great witch-finder of the age, the Heaven-born 


|| arter they'd committed sooicide with blackberries, there never 
respect disappointed with the tale he told them, for be- wos any like that ‘ere little Tony. He's always « playin’ vith 
the Witches’ Dace to the minutest motion of | a quart pet that boy is! To see him a settin’ 


on the 
door step pretending to drink out of it, and fetching a lon 
breath pM meen = smoking a bit of fire-vood care 
“Now I'm grandfather’—to see him doin’ that at two vew 
old is better than any play as wos ever wrote. * Now I's 
grandfather!’ He sa ou t take a pint pot if you was » 
make him a ton it, but he gets his quart and thea x 
says, ‘ Now I'm grandfather !” 

Mr. Weller was so overpowered by this picture thet & 


party of the city watch upon their rounds would draw across i Hopkins, who having examined Will closely on several points, straightway fell into a most alarming fit of coughing, wha 


a 

the road, and not satisfied with his tale, question him closely 
and revenge themselves by a little cuffing and hustling 
for maltreatment sustained at other hands that night. All 


| pronounced it the most 
N witch story ever known, under which title it was published at 
the Three-Bibles, on London Bridge, in with a 


and best accredited | must certainly have been attended with some fatal result, ta 


for the dexterity and promptitude of Sam, who, taking 1 im 
| grasp of the shaw! just under his father’s chin, shook hn wv 


these assailants had to be rebutted, some by fair words, some view of the cauldron from an original drawing, and a portrait | and fro with great violence. at the same time administers; 


by foul, and some by blows. But Will Marks was not the 
man to be s or turned back now he had penetrated so 


the fire 


|, of the clerical gentleman es he sat . 
careful ; and thet was 


| On one point, Will was parti 


/some smart blows between his shoulders. By this curios 
mode of treatment Mr. Weller was finally recovered, but wa 


far, and though he got on slowly, still he made his way down’ to describe for the witches he had seen, three impossible old very crimson face and in a state of great exhaustion. 


Fleet-street and reached the church at last. 
As he had been forewarned, all was in readiness. Directly 


he s , the coffin was removed by four men, who appeared 
so suddenly, that they seemed to have started from the earth. 
A fifth mounted 


|| females whose likenesses never were or wold be. Thus he 
| saved the lives of the suspected parties, and of all other old 
women who were dragged before him to be identified. 

| This circumstance occasioned John Podgers much grief and 


eeper, and observing her to be plainly afflicted with 


“ He'll do now, Sem,” said Mr. Pickwick, who had bes 
in some alarm himself. 

“ He'll do sir!” cried Sam, looking reproachfully at by 
parent, “ Yes, he will do one o' these days—he'll do for be 


the cart, and scarcely allowing Will time to sorrow, until happening one day to cast his eyes upon his | self and then he'll wish he bad’nt. Did any body ever o 
snatch from it a little bundle centaining such of his own, 


|| sich a inconsiderate old file—laughing into conwulsions aor 


clothes as he had thrown off on assuming his disguise, drove | rheumatism, he procured her to be burnt as an undoubted | company, and stamping on the floor as if he'd brought his om 
| witch. For this service to the state, he was immediately | carpet with him and wos under a wager to punch the pater 


briskly away. Will never saw cart or man again. 

He followed the body into the church, and it was well 
he lost no time in doing so, for the door was immediately 
closed. There was no Ight in the building save that which 
came from a couple of torches borne by two men in cloaks, 
who stood upon the brink of a vault. Each supported a female 
figure, and all observed a profound silence. 


By this dim and solemn glare, which made Will feel as £°!d discreetly and sparingly. In course of time he married | face, chest, shoulders, the more alarming 
7 £ oan row the young lady of whom I have already told you, whose maiden | panied by any noise whatever. 


though light itself were dead, and its tomb the d 
that frowned above, they placed the coffin in the vault, with 
uncovered 


! knighted, and became from that time Sir John Podgers. 


| out in a given time? He'll begin again in a minute. Ther 


Will Marks never gained any clue to the mystery in which | —he's a goin’ off—I said be would. 


| he had been an actor, nor did any inscription in the church, 
|| which he often visited afterward, nor any of the limited in- 
|| quiries that he dared to make, yield him the least assistance. 
| As he kept his own secret, he was compelled to spend his 


|| name is not recorded, with whom he led a prosperous and 


|| In fact, Mr. Weller, whose mind was still rnnning upon be 
|| precocious grandson, was seen to shake his head from side » 
|| side, while a laugh, working like an earthquake, below ur 
|| surface, produced various extraordinasy ee in bis 

muse unaccet: 
These emotions, however 
| gradually subsided, and after three or four short relapses, 


heads, and closed it up. One of the torch-bearers | happy life. Years and years after this adventure, it was his, wiped his eyes with the cuff of his coat, and looked about b= 


then turned to Will and stretched forth his hand in which was 
a purse of gold. Something told him directly that those were 
the same eyes he had seen beneath the mask. 

“ Takei,” said the cavalierin a low voice, “ and be happy. 
Though these have been hasty obsequies, and ne priest has 
blessed the work, there will not be the less with thee 
hereafter for having laid his bones beside of his little 


children. Keep thy own counsel, for thy own sake no less | 


than ours, and God be with thee !”” 

“The blessing of a widowed mether on thy head, good 
friend!” cried the younger lady through her tears; “ the bless- 
ing of one who bas now no hope or rest but in this grave!” 

Will stood with the purse in his hand, and involuntarily 
made a gesture as though he would return it; for though a 
thoughtless fellow, he was of a frank and generous nature.— 


But the two gentlemen extinguishing their torches, cautioned | 


him to be gone, as their common safety would be endangered 
by a longer delay; and at the same time their retreating foot- 
steps sounded through the church. He turned, thesefore, to- 
ward the point at which he had entered, and seeing by a faint 
gleam in the distance that the door was again partially open, 
groped his way toward it, and so passed into the street. 
Meantime the local authorities of Kingston had kept watch 
and ward all the previous night, fancying every now and then 
that dismal shrieks were borne towards them on the wind, 
and frequently winking to each other and drawing closer to 
the fire as they drank the health of the lonely sentinel, upon 


a stormy night, that it was a great com- 
| fort to him to think that those 


| might have once belonged, were not bleaching in the treubled 


| wont to tell her, 


| with tolerable composure. 
bones, to whomsoever they || 


* Afore the Governor-vithdraws,”’ said Mr. Weiler, “ ther 


|| is a pint, respecting vich Sammy has a question to ask. 5 


\ air, but were mouldering away with the dust of their own kith | that question is a perwadin’ this here conwersation, p'raps ‘lt 


j and kin in a quiet grave. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS OF MASTER HUMPHREY'S 
VISITER. 

Being very full of Mr. Pickwick’s application, and high! 

| pleased with the compliment he had paid me, it will be - 

| ily supposed that long before our next night of meeting, I 


ii 
| 


|| turned Mr. Weller. 


| geal’mem vill permit me to retire.” 


“ Wot are you goin’ away for?" demanded Sam, sey 


| his father by the coat tail. 


| “T never see such a undootiful boy as you, Samivel,” ™ 
“ Didn't you make a solemn proms. 
| amountin’ almost to a «pceches o' wow,—that you'd put Uist 


|| communicated it to my three friends, who unanimously voted || ere _— on my account 1” 


| his admission into our body. We all looked forward with!) “ 
|| go cuttin’ away like that, as the bull turned round and mid’ 


| some impatience to the occasion which would enrol him among 
|| us, but | am mistaken if Jack Redburn and myself 
were not by many dégrees the mest impatient of the perry. 
| At length the night eame, and a few minutes after ten Mr. 
| Pickwick’s knock was heard at the street-door. He was 
| shown into a lower room, and I directly took my crooked 
| stick and went to accompany him up stairs, in order that he 
| might be presented with all due formality. 
. Mr. Pickwick,” said I on entering the room, “I am re 
| joiced to sre you—rejoiced to believe that this is but the operr 
| ing of a long series of visits to this house, and but the begin 
ming of a close and lasting friendship.” 

That gentleman made a suitable reply with a cordialityand 

frankness peculiarly his own, and glanced with a smile to- 





whom a clerical gentleman was especially severe by 
Seam cee i Ne PS sande 
in company, who were of a turn, propound- | 
uestion whether such a character was not but | 
poly ormed or single combat with the devil, and whether | 

himself would not have been a nt; but the 
Sion ia deeeicman, sharply reproving them or their presump- 


tion in 
ce eae Wi ect een ee that a fitter 


wards eae tees the door, whom I had not at first 
| observed, and w immediately recognised as Mr. Samuel 
| Weller and his father. , ; : 
| It was @ warm evening, but the elder Mr. Weller was at- 
| tired, notwithstanding, in a most capacious great coat, and 
_ bad his chin enveloped in a lurge speckled shawl, such as is 

usually worn by stage-coachmen on active service. He 
looked very rosy and very stout, especially about the legs, 
which appeared to have been compressed into bis 
with some difficulty, His broad-brimmed hat he under 
his left arm, and with the fore-finger of his right hand he 
touched his forehead » great many times, in acknowledge- 
ment of my presence. 


“I am very glad to see you in such good health, Mr. Wel- 


ell, I'm agreeable to do it,” said Sam ; “ but not if y 


observed to the drover ven they they wos a goadin’ him 1 

| the butcher's door. The fact is, sir,” said Sam, address 

| me, “ that he wants to know somethin’ respectin’ that eve 

| as is housekeeper bere.” 

| “Ay! What is that?” 

} « Vy, sir,” said Sam, grinning still more, “he vishes © 

know vether she—” ene 
“In short,” interposed old Mr. Weller decisively, ® 

| spiration breaking out upon his forchead, “ vether that: 

old creetur is or is not a widder.” 

Mr. Pickwick !n heartily, and so dig I, as 1 replié 
decisively that “ my keeper was a spi Sy 

“ There!” cried Sam, “now you're satisfied. You bev 
she’s a spinster.” 

“ A wot?” seid ate pee with deep scorn. 

“A - saw , ied Sam. 

Mr. Weller looked very hard at his son for a minute or '*® 
and then said— ‘ 

“Never mind vether she makes jokes or not—that * * 
a Wot I say is, is that ere female a widder, or ¥ 
not ’ 

“ Wot do you mean by her making jokes 1” demanded 5+” 
quite aghast at the obscurity of his parent's speech. 
ez Never you mind, Samivel,” pe _ — Laat 

puns may be werry things or 
‘ake, tad o female Tak be tome the better; or she may be 








ler,” said I. 


Rens do 
the vurse for making of em; that’s got nothing to 
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“Vy, now,” suid Sam, looking round, “ would ; be- 
lieve as 8 man at his time o life could be a running his 
agin spinsters and punsters being the same thing. 
~~ an’t a straw’s difference between ‘em,” said Mr. 
Weller. “ Your father didn’t drive a coach for so many years 
not tobe ekal to his own lan as faras that goes, Sammy.” 
Avoiding the question of etymology, upon which the old 
ntleman’s mind was quite made up, he was several 7 
assured that the housekeeper had never been married. He 
expressed great satisfaction on hearing this, and apologised <aetopeetoren Sed 1 reel siete 
af eth me comerhing thas he aed bee greatly : —copies from the old masters, . esenely sent to New-York fen Sealy 
by a widow not long before, and that his natural timidity was || 55. the of Herodias bearing the head of John 
increased in consequence. | the Baptist in a charger, and wearing upon her countenance an ex- 
“It wos on the rail,” said Mr. Weller, with strong empha- | 
sis; “I wos a goin’ down to Birmingham by the rail, and I — 
wos locked up in a close carriage with a — widder. Alone Morus! I bring thy gift; 
we wos; the widder and me wos alone ; I believe it wos | Take from my hand the dreaded boon—I pray, 


the easiest, which brought forth a squeal almost as loud as 
the pig-whistle of our locomotive engines. The signal ‘was 
effectual; and just before coming in sight of his neighbor's 
craft, bows on, he heard her captain exclaim to the man at 
the helm, in a voice of thunder, “ Starboard, your helm, —— 


Ee we're close ashore upon a 





From the New- York American. 


only because we wos alone, and there wos no clergyman in | Take it; the still, pale sorrow of the face 
the conweyance, that that ‘ere widder didn’t marry me afore Hath — wea soul its living trace, 

i i ever away, 
ve reached the half-way station. Ven I think how she began | Sint ripe —. of ide b 


a screaming as we wos @ goin’ under them tunnels in the | 
dark—how she kept on a faintin’ and kitchin’ hold o’ me— | 
and how I tried to bust open the door as wos tight locked, | 


Blanched that calm face. Ob, mother! this is death! 
What is it that I see 





!—Ah! it wful thing—most | From all the pure and settled features gleaming ? 
me or iat et See Reproach! reproach! My dreams are strange and wild 
: Mother! hadst thou no pity on thy child? 


Mr. Weller was so very much overcome by this retrospect ; : , 
that he was unable, until he had wiped his brow several || PR em peed Tame dem | beach 
umes, to return any reply to the question, whether he ap- || Longer upon thy ‘nth Y, foce to look ? 
proved of railway communication, notwithstanding that it || Stoel chmias 
would appear, from the answer which he ultimately gave, that | , — 2. 
he entertained strong opinions on the subject. \ My beert was light, end to the vicl's sound 


el “ue 3 ami i I gaily danced, while crowned with summer flowers, 
“I con-sider,” said Mr. Weller, “ that the rail is unconsti- |) And swiftly by me sped the flying hours; 
tcotional and an inwaser o’ priwileges, and I should wery | ‘And all was jo around 


Not death! Oh, woher! could I say thee nay? 
Take from thy daughter's hand thy away! 


much like to know what that ‘ere old Carter as once stood 
up for our liberties, and wun em, too—I should like to know | 
wot he vould say if he wos alive now, to Englishmen being | Bre it! my heart is sad ;— 

locked up with widders, or with any body agin their wills. | And the pure forehead hath an icy chill. 
Wor a old Carter would have said, a old Coachman may say ; | I dare not touch it, for avenging Heaven 
and I assert that in that pint o' view alone, the rail is an in- | Hath reyes | visions to my fancy given ; 


| 
waser. As to the comfort, vere’s the comfort o’ sittin’ in a || And the pale face me, cout and still, 
harm cheer, lookin’ at bnck walls or heaps o’ mud, never |! —_ ——. by ae ina pred 
comin’ to a public house, never seein’ a glass o’ ale, never | pale feunures 
I may not turn away 


goin’ through a pike, never meetin’ a change o’ no kind H ; 
(horses er othervise), but alvays somin’ to a place, ven you || From the charmed brow ; and I have heard his name 
H come Even as a het by his people spoken; 


come to one at all, the wery picter of the last, vith the same | y 

p leesemen standing Ht ty same blessed old bell a ringin’, | And — age may a end token 
the same unfort'nate people standing behind the bars, a waitin’ | Oh, Holy Teacher! couldst thou rise and live, 

to be let in; and everythin’ the same, except the vame, vich t Would not those hushed lips whisper, “I forgive ?” 
is wrote up in the same sized letters as the last name and vith | 
the same colors. As tothe honor and dignity o’ travellin’ 
vere can that be vithout a coachman: and wot's the rail to’ 
sich coachmen and guards as is sometimes foreed to go by it, |) 
but a outrage, and a insult? As to the pace, wot sort o’ pace | 
do you think I, Tony Veller, could have kept a coach goin’ |; 
at, for five hundred thousand pound a mile, paid in adwance, | 
afore the coach was on the road? And as to the ingein—a | 
nasty, wheezin’, creaking, gasping, puffin’, bustin’ monster, 
alvays out o’ breath, vith a shiny green and gold back, like a 
unpleasant beetle in that ‘ere gas magnifier ;—as to the ingein || 
as is alvays a pourin’ out red-hot coals at night, and black | 
smoke in the day, the sensiblest thing it does, in my opinion, |! 
is, ven there's somethin’ in the vay, and it sets up that ‘ere 





Away with lute and harp— 

With the glad heart for ever, and the dance! 
Never again shall tabret sound for me! 
Oh, fearful mother! I have brought to thee 

The silent dead with his rebuking glance, 
And the crushed heart of one to whom is given 
Wild dreams ~? cea and offended Heaven! 

Brooklyn, Moy 22, 1 Lucy Hooper. 


From the London United Service Journal. 
THE MILITARY CATASTROPHE OF 
THE CARLIST WAR." 
RELATED BY A SPANISH CARLIST OFFICER. 
Os the Gth of September, 1837, after long and fatiguing 


frightful scream, vich seems to say, ‘ Now, here’s two hundred | marches, the first village of New-Castile which we entered | 


and forty passengers in the werry greatest extremity o dan- from the Provinces was Molino-de-Campillo; we forded the 
ger, and here's their two hundred and forty screams in vun !’”’ | river Cabrial without the least opposition, and pushed on 
By this time I began to fear that my friends would be ren- |! .oven leagues more to the small village of Cardenete. 
dered impatient by my protracted absence. Uthereforebegsed || The next morning we marched on to Campille dealto Buey, 
Mr. Pickwick to accompany me up stairs, and left the two! 4 village containing 5,000 inhabitants, where we were en- 
Mr. Wellers in the care of the housekeeper ; laying strict in- || thusiastically received, and almost astonished by the ringing 
junctions upon her to treat them with all possible hospitality. || of the bells and the loval cheering of the people. Priests and 
: | magistrates flocked around the King, and paid their homage 
Otp Matps.—*I am inclined to believe (says a lively wri- || to him with the greatest alacrity. 
ter) that many of the satirical aspersions cast upon old maids Hl On the 11th we crossed the Tagus, and slept at Argan- 
tell more in their credit than is generally imagined. 
man remarkably neat in her person, ‘ she will certainly die an | highly flattered with the compliments he reeeived from every 
old maid.’ Is she particularly reserved towards the other sex, | one. 
‘she has all the squeamishness of an old maid.’ Is she frugal | The next day saw us begin our march on Madrid. Cabrera 
in her expenses, and exact in her domestic concerns, ‘ she is | commanded the van-guard, and subsequently the Infante, Don 
cut out for an old maid.’ And if she is kindly and hymane to |! Sebastian, came up with the remainder of the forces and the 
the animals about her, nothing can save her from the ee \ staff, General Moreno, its chief, remaining at Arganda, with 
tion of an ‘old maid.’ In short, 1 have always foun that) Don Carlos. Meanwhile Cabrera pushed forward, beat four 
neatness, Modesty, economy, and humanity, are the never- | battalions and two squadrons of the Christinos, took many 
failing characteristics of that terrible creature, an old maid.” | prisouers, among whom were a Colonel and Lieutenant, and 
— placing his division at the distance of a pistol-shot from the 
Aw Acar at Sra.—The captain of one of the down- |! walls of Madrid, very quietly formed his line of battle, his 
east schooners found himself one day becaimed in a fog off | troops lying on their arms, and his cavalry on foot. The 
the Isle of Shoals near Portsmouth, N. H. The vessel lay \ Christinos, h d in against the walls of their capital, fol- 
{| 











with a slight motion, when the captain, with the quick ear of || lowed our example,—leaving in our hands two cannon which 
& seaman, discovered by the creaking sound of cordage, that || were ready to fire. We remained in this manner, looking 
there was another vessel close upon him, which mht run a- i at one another, the whole morning, without exchanging 4 sin- 
foul in short order. He had neither gun nor trumpet, to give || gle shot. 

his neighbor warning of their close approach; and the best | In these circumstances it would have been a very easy thing 
thing he could think of, was to set his men drumming on some || to have taken possession of Madrid. Though the National 
empty casks: but to no purpose, as the sound increased and || Guards mustered many men, the regular troops were but few ; 
the vessel was nearing him. As @ last effort of ingenuity, he | our partisans in the city formed a numerous ; our arm 
seized a handepike, and applying it to the ear of an old grunter was victorious and mustered 22,000 veterans. All this insu 
that happened to be on board, gave it several turns, none of md = pe 


pression, pot of triumph, as one might suppose, but rather of soft and 
“ beautiful features | 


Ise wo-) da, four leagues from Madrid, where the King remained, | 


and here we were on the eve of terminating the civil 


—————————— 

war, of obtaining the frank su of the greatest of the 
Sovereigns ef Europe, and of establishing for cod Spain 
the gem of Don Carlos’s family. But that spirit of 
disunion misunderstanding which had been anti] now 
— of our army, had prepared us here fresh disappoin t- 
ment. 

Genera! Cabrera had received orders to proceed as far as 
Vallecas only, and when Moreno knew that he had gone s0 
near Madrid, he flew into a violent passion, saying “ Who gave 
orders to that madman to advance? I will have Lim shot if 
he does not return immediately to Vallecas.” 

Cabrera saw but too plainly that this was the work of Cor- 
fe the counsellor of the old General Moreno, whe followed 

lindly, and in every thing, his advice ; he saw that this was 
& new step in that system of errors which caused all our mis- 
fortunes, and ultimately led to the flight of the King to France ; 
he saw all this, but he could not help it: and so, though tear- 
ing his hair, and infuriated against stupidity of our chiefs, 
he was forced to retreat and abandon, at the same time, all 
of striking a decisive blow. 
e were now, inst our will, forced to countermarch as 
far as Mondejar. "ees we received a strange from a 
rich landholder. “ ,” said he to nfante, “ is 
marching on Madrid. His infantry is tired; the soldiers have 
not even shoes; his cavalry is in the most disordered state, 
overrunning the country in small knots, and in no case able to 
| fight. If your highness will give me two battalions, I will un- 
dertake t» destroy the who!e force of the enemy, and take as 
many prisoners as I please. And I wish it to be un- 
derstood that if I am unsuccessful I am to be shot i iate- 
ly.” Something useful to us might have been made out of 
this offer, but His Majesty bluntly declined accepting it ; and 
what was the i diate « nce? That Espartero quiet- 
ly marched into Madrid, refreshed and recruited his troops, 
| and got ready to barass us in that disastrous flight which was 
caused by the blunders of our imbecile chiefs. 
| Moreno, however. began seriously to think about capturing 
| Madrid; but believing that he had not enough for that 
object, he ordered the division of Zariategui, who, with 4,000 
talanery and 400 horse, was at Aranda de Duero, and that of 
| Palillos, stationed at La Mancha-baja, with 800 horse and 200 
| foot to join him. And here our chiefs gave fresh proofs of 
| what they were. Zariategui pretended not to have received 
| his orders, and consequently, remained where he was ; and 
| Palillos, a kind of brigand, who could get nothing in regular 
warfare, and whose only object was to plunder as much as 
| he could, fearing to lose his commission, marched on bis own 
| business, to Andalusia. When this was told to the King he 
| took it very coolly, and only said, “ Is he gone ? What a good- 
| for-nothing truant !”’ 
| At Mondejer the Infante reviewed our 22,000 men in the 
| presence of an immense multitude, which poured from all the 


1 











neighboring places. Enthusiasm here reached its highest point, 
and every minute we received in our ranks volunteers, who 
| came armed and clothed with the accoutrements of National 
| Guards, which they had just wrested from them. 

On the 17th we retreated on Chiloeches, and here we had 
a splendid religious feast in honcr of our Generalissimo—that 
is, the Virgin Mary, whose effigy we carried about through 
! all the expedition on a large flag. I must here say that our 
Generalhssimo had a very good salary, and an escort picked out 
of the flower of our army; she was, moreover, firled and 
| wrapped in six or seven coverings, and I am astonished that 
she was never left behind, for the truth is, that she was not 
| very generally respected among the individuals forming her 
| ialeanie’- His Majesty, the Infante and General Morena, 
| with the Staff, were present. The sermon was preached by 
\| Frai Domingo, a Carmelite friar, and the King’s confessor. 
The worthy padre displayed a good deal of eloquence in the 
| praise of our soldiers; and, in the warmth of his zeal, had 
|| begun to ex lain how one of us could beat two Christinos— 
| two, four—four, eight, &c., when a noise of drums and clari- 
| ons interrupted him. Presently a man came to say that Es- 
| partero was near at hand with his army; and we no sooner 
an this than, abandoning Frai Domingo in the middle of 
| his sermon, we took to our horses, and began to crowd the 
neighboring hights to guard against a conp de main. This 
| was, however, a false alarm, which we owed to the laxity of 





our discipline and to the misunderstanding between the chiefs. 
Often, almost always, our General-in-Chief, the Infante, did 
not know what was going on, or what was intended to be 
done; sometimes we had not an advanced post, nor even a 
sentry to give the alarm, if the enemy had approached: we 
must not then be surprised if all undertakings of such anarmy 
failed ; it could not ibly happen otherwise. We remained 
all day long ready toMfight ; and being in sight of Guadalaxara, 
a small Christino fort, garrisoned with 1,600 foot and 80 horse, 
we summoned them to surrender. They put themselves in an 
attitude of defence ; and, though Cabrera marched into the 
town with a regiment, wecould do nothing against them. In 
the evening we shot a Christino spy. 

On the 18th we received the news that Espartero and Lo- 
renzo were now marching against us. This news made us 
hope that at last we should engage them, and try to strike a 
decisive blow. Every thing was got ready for the approach- 
ing event; abandoned Guadalexara, and the garrison 


Jat the hour of ten A. M. the Senemy came in sight, und 
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aT 
formed their line of battle, occupying the hights of Guadalax- | march. A castle, one of the largest in Spain, built Leo 
ara. We took those of Chiloeches, leaving a small stream | Moors, might have been of great service to us here. is 
between the two armies. Ours was the stronger of the two; || @ curious and beautiful specimen of its kind ; but I oa ae 
and here we had a fresh opportunity of beating Espartero;_ much about it, for though anxious to examine it, | could thick groves. Two Christino squadrons were cut to pieces 
but it appears that our General felt no disposition to fight, so | but very little time to this object. | The fire of musketry was so continued, and so well kept w, 
that, after spending the whole day in military evolutions, we | About one league before arriving at Osma, there is @ pass | that Count Madeira, an old soldier, who served during 
quietly retired to take ap our quarters, at Arenzuegue, while | through the mountains, than which I think there is not | whole of the Peninsula war, said he hed never seen any th 
Espartero took his at Alcala. lone in the world better adapted to make a stand, and | like it sinee the taking of Oporto. The Christinos lost lon 

But it appears that, when night began to close on us, a fit | where with a handful of men, we could have stopped the |) men, and we enly 500; but many of our generals and off 

of courage and a longing for military prowess suddenly over- | whole Christino force. This road, only ten yards in breadth, | who behaved bravely, were severely wounded—one of then. 
took our commanders ; for, after having refreshed ourselves, \lies between two enormous perpendicular rocks, rising on |) falling from his horse with a pistol ball in his head, received 
and given some brandy to the troops, at nine in the night we both sides to the hight of 120 feet. We left this pass open seven wounds more from the lancers. Though the field rm 
were ordered to countermarch. The object of this sudden |\to our pursuers, whereas if we had defended it; we would mained undoubtedly ours, we suffered so much from it, and 


movement was to atiack and surprise Es ro at Alcala. || have made such havoc among their ranks, that they might per- | our loss was considered so great, that, however victorious,» 
We consequently forced our marches; and after a harassing haps have been obliged to leave us, and we might have gone | continued our flight towards the provinces. : 
march, which lasted all the night without a moment’s respite, | back to the provinces without being continually harassed in In the beginning of the battle, a noble stag ran through the 
the morning of the 19th dawned on us at Anchuelo, only half the rear. At this time we were in such a disordered state, | middle of the fire. He was shot, and a skirmish took 
a league from Espartero’s quarters. Here we forgot all our | that we were continually exposed to be shot by our own sen. || over its body ; but it remained in the hands of the Nettrree 
fatigue and misfortunes and were buoyant with hope. We | tries, as happened in the case of General Sopelana’s adjutant, || From this time up to the 18th, our march presented by: 
advanced to surprise Espartero; when, alas! we were sadly who was killed by one of them, being taken for an enemy. || small variety, except some slight skirmishes not worth toes 
surprised ourselves by finding him prepared with thirty-two | At the same time the utmost neglect prevailed, and I have |, tioning. But on this day, going to Quintanar, his Majes 
battalions, 2,000 horse, and fourteen pieces, to offer us a warm often, remaining in the rear, overtaken our camp and gone | was frightened by some alarming reports of the pe 
Our hopes fell to the ground ; our moral force was to the very door of the house where Don Carlos slept, with- | proximity, and sending the escort of the Virgin to maar 
— A ee aihend , without awaiting their return, we began to fly through the 
n the 28th, arrived at we on the side of | most frightful and dange oads ji i y 
Such were the consequences of our system. Our time was | Aranda reports of musketry and artillery, and halted in conse- obliged - ascend Se 0 pode of Sicecun 
lost in petty disputes; opportunities were thrown away to quence. The King sent an adjutant to learn the cause; but down every minute, and hurting ourselves. At last "we lar 
give vent to miserable resentments; our only tactics were in- before his return, we received a message from General Novoa, | even the slender and rough path by which we had ascended 
trigue and chicanery ; our movements had no object, no visible who with a Castilian division was defending Aranda against | and the King in despair, said halting all at once, “Am! 
end. The attack on Alcala was planned and put inexecution General Lorenzo. Novoa had taken ion of the place | felon to be dragged about and a to wander through ' 
in the course of a few minutes: we did not wait to obtain few minutes before the arrival ef Lorenze, who with a col- | places as these tT” Sowe be 2 to descend nan Gia 
positive news of the enemy, and we believed that they had. umn of 8,000 men tried in vain to dislodge our three battal- | aor in what place we “am in the dark, and havi 
only seven battalions to oppose us; no wonder, then, that we lions. Seeing the uselessnees of his attempt, General Lorenzo | all patiewce and self-control New and then the a 
should always be disappointed began to retire slowly, when all the forces of Zariategui ar- | sounded, to collect those whe had poacher aw aie ni 
The reaction now fell heavily on us. We were in full and riving ona sudden, forced him to accelerate his march. We death was im d on those whe should “Y , a ag 
avowed flight, and the enemy teok advantage of our unex- remained at La Quemada until Balmaseda artived, saying we ij this way we Seton until the mornin ite 19h; wher : 
pected panic to harass our rear and goad us on. We had could proceed to Aranda; and asking two battalions and a most dead with hunger, fatigue oul eal we arrived ne 
nothing then to do but to fly. We returned to Aranzuegue, small force of cavalry, in order to intercept the enemy's col- |) place called wader ag On = 2th we went to Quints a 
marching over fourteen leagues, without taking a moment's umn through roads known to him only. This was not com- | Sierra, where we arrived at twelve o'clock We took - 
ay without sleeping. The enemy opened on us a heavy plied with, and we marched hurriedly on Aranda, and joining | rest ; and, believing that we were going to continue = ee 
and murderous fire, and charged repeatedly, with awful effect, Zariategui, charged the enemy, who, though retiring, per- we had begun to saddle horses, when we were ordered to & 
with their fine, numerous and fresh cavalry. We suffered formed their movements with the greatest order. When our sist, and te y ; 

; : y 1 . . get ready to be present at the levee that his Me 
considerably from this attack, and a whole battalion was cap- lances almost touched the backs of the Christino soldiers, and | jesty was going to hold the next day at ten in the 2 
tured and otherwise destroyed: we left, moreover, in their, when we had the greatest hopes of routing them com letely, We admired 7 a propos of this mens ~ i sth > 
hands great numbers of our cavalry prisoners, among whom we suddenly received orders to leave them, and to in to the eant ch al sorta the aaaie dowd hin 
was the Marques dei Castillo, who gallantly fell covered with Aranda, which we did, after pursuing Lorenzo to Fuente Es- | ener the same time , . a oe 
wounds. Arrived at Aranzuegue, we thought that we would pino. The enemy lost about sixty men, and we not one . The troops commanded General Zariategui, had jx 
make a stand to throw back the enemy, for it is one of the We, however, lost more than they, for we lost the opportu- us at Aranda de Ducro, « cunteanl my bad 
strongest military positions we found in all the expedition. nity of beating them; but we were ordered back in the mo- | though always at a day's distance. At Gile tute Mee aa 
This little village is placed on an eminence, not very consid- ment of victory, by those whose interest it was that war should | Barbadillo. The Navarrese being near th agen hoa: 
erable: behind there is a small plain, cut by a river which is last; for in the war only could they emerge from their con- | harassed with fatigue and di me Saeed te Gate eete 
ap by a + a might have been defended | genial and well-merited obscurity. A reughness ee lodepeadene spinie dh eae on - roe 

much effect ; urther on, andther small plain, com- We left Aranda at 6 o'clock in the eveni , : Zariategui immediate! 
manded by a steep mountain of very difficult oa which quarters at Gumiel de Yzan, two preg —— al seed pe ok when, od enter ar han 
we occupied. Cabrera and every body were persuaded that | place. This we left at two in the morning, in the : Hen pectace her ne a ee ~* “re 
Gc sted Geemmentenea re persua ning, in the greatest | they crossed the Ebro, marched twenty leagues without ba 

’ r fighting the Christinos with advan- silence and disorder, for we heard that Espartero was near at , ing, until they hed P da, (A 2 
tage was at last arrived. But it was not: we continued our. hand. As no noise was made, nor notice given, many of _— am, b soe ae aaa pe .) v2 whom 
; . - ° 5 i “ . ‘ 
Sted, wie thal — mountains, broken up and dis- Officers, and among them General Count Madeira, somaland this ir ot dines ie dhelaight ead auth ameante 
sts fee ae “ro ae ha - rag sta oo nore fell 9 the hands of the enemy. | and —— on the levee and festivities of the next day, & 
was found, im apse r 29th, we slept at Covarubias, and remained there until | *t once ¢ rums began to beat, surprising us in a most die 
yt fay mersed to the neck in water, and was shot in aS =. aeeng manner. The first voice meee was that of Geo 
We left Ontova the nex . ¥ _ || We all were in great want of a little rest, for the miseries | “!OTe® >—* We are followed by 17,000 Christinos,” said be: 
closely pursued by “tenn Sot ~ 3 es | wate wo bad suffered are beyond description. We had not | “ we are only 3000, broken down by fatigue, hunger, and war: 
reson, 2, with all his ’ wo tie ge ~ ly ale t for a whole night since we had commenced our retreat ; of sleep: if we are not surrounded and taken, it will be throvst 
= Ou ead ey troops, er joined us and it was with the greatest efforts that we kept ourselves jod’s mercy.” This agreeable commentary gave us wing 
agai y through the roughest mountains I had , from falling f; horses . nd i n i ; 
ever seen, and, after a fatiguing march, we arrived at Brihuega al g from our > We had lost all our baggage, | 294 we left the place, disbanded and flying on all sides. 
where we slept for the time. Before arriving at this pl ga + a most naked, and covered with dirt. Hunger was not | All our efforts, when the first surprise was over, were ¢> 
and, in consequence of the absolute Senke in whic ‘on 4 ao: wu 1 laote enemy than the Christinos: in all our rected towards keeping together and encouraging our ovidien, 
siump sun, eee anaeenl eiieain uel odhendin tak aie ee Le, ae een Gees tan, an aly onan a | OS Ee eneinewnt Cay aneeny eo « 
and did not join us for a long while. Y |, Tations ; and if we did not all of us die of huager on the road, would not make the least resistance to the Christinos. 4 
; On the evening of the 21st we left Brihuega in the greatest oe — to the vines, which were loaded with | lant and intrepid officer of ours, called Quevedo, charged 
disorder, so much so, that being once out of the slesa, wo! grapes, a gmey we ate abundantly. Indeed, when we found |) alone, urged by despair and rage, a small column of the ee 
began to inquire from one another on what side we were going. | fe ae Ww »we des it, such was our haste to get at the | ™Y, and would have fallen a vietim to his courage, if he hed 
Tanda iar clean ey what side we were going. | uit. | We likewise found ‘some potato-ields and in this | Rot been providentially rescued by a small force of ours, whic 
and Penheiro, and even they did not know it: so that we Des air _ to root up the potatoes and devour them raw.— | providentially came up at that time. 
pair, hunger and disappointment goaded our soldiers to | We continued our road to Zignesza, each on his own ** 





that the battle lasted not a single soldier lost a foot of grou 
The fire was horrible on both sides; the cavalry charged j, 
the most brilliant and gallant manner over rocks and throug), 






reception. 
lost, and lost forever ; and hence we began that disastrous and 
ill-directed flight which was only to terminate in Biscay. 


were forced to wait to i i i| 4 
went, for we had no ain 7 preter ange ey Pt re ppt uo Cas wien bo left a village it looked Sam without knowing where the King was. I at last joined 
Os the 234, near Alcolon del Pinar, we met end siopped Ve ec ho omecl cad eo ea rn see Lhe | napece etehets boeing tbe roy wuhoutw eagle mont 


the Diligence going to Madrid, and , : Fa- | leagues without knowing the road, without a single momest' 
te Dlgence ring w» Mai apd astng th panenterm | gue and want af hoes te intr forced many sli, tod wie ating «ore! food. 
were going to join the Christino army. Owin to this eis i te ae “ape ov were dead, and many fell in this way } At last, on the 26th, we reached Arciniega, the first villact 
anys opinion was that they should || the sna wnt snc a tristines. | When they-met persons on | of Blecay, to which we had been locking upj@oring ll om 
is diet Mesedietiies bene. eone oe ora pa excepting a priest, the first thing thing they took || march, as the only harbor where we had any chance of rest": 
tos 0 coat a on word of honor bei given erable diminution mg hen Be these causes led to « consid- || The enemy ceased to persecute us, and we rejoiced in te 
»y would not serve in Christi vase l of 
we were overtaken by the generals on —_ an cone ‘bh But br jen on the 5th, being at Mamelar, we began to have "our ill-fated phe ang bed laseed "five months and mire 
ule wer io Oe of our fight. Me Acrearen mae rawing the enemy into a general engagement. Our || days from the day we left Estella with the King, ™ the 
a ee 400 of our dispersed soldiery, ont Zien with them | Loeee ott pevar-nee se hile Expartero, Expeleta, and || 17th of May, 1837, until our return, on the 26th October ¢ 
aust wpon Lrhuegh, hugwing tha there were 700 Cs-|nann, were at Retera und Cavarbion Out oop bape lek Bry ith 25/000 noe Vormams wih Bap Pv! 
The fary of these knew no bounds, whos on the aout aon, \ ae gt ae = on Retuerta, and after marching one league, equipped al Uintginnh, higher’ exneutr a r sod § and"? 
ing they discovered the small numbers of their captors | et he the enemy coming along to intercept our march. At || put an end to the sufferings of our coun We returned 10" 
_We entered Gormaz, after ing the Douro on teat po ee the morning, our light troops, or guerillas, began to || with 2,800 broken-down, dispirited on. a all hopes lo 
nit m. bridge, on the 25th, We re seed teeon eat ho’clat W one ae some shots with those of the enemy, and gradually || and seeing in the future nothing but ruin shame and ex 
P.M. shen we ; co sight ~ rey: obs tenon pe Sane fieatn = a = one of the bloodiest bat- || from our native land—forced to beg our bread in a foreign cour 
repute cue fo ack wb we | shen yet ae ere aches Sento eae eae | Oe ee 





though perfectly placed to 1esi : 
sist, chose rather : : 
c to continue our 4 except when fighting against Spaniards. During the four hours "' and during all this time we received rations only eight ume’ 
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a For late Foreign News, see page 186. 
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National Legislation.—We have cheerfully curtailed and 
own comments this week to give place to the lucid and vigor 
ous remarks of Mr. Webster upon the amendments proposed | 
by Mr. Wall to the National Bankrupt bill and upon the poli- | 
cy, necessity and proper scope of that measure. We are sure | 
that those remarks will be every where perused with interest, | 





and by very many with a hearty concurrence. We hope forth- | 
with to present the speech this week delivered by Mr. Cal- 


Yeas 96, Nays 102. We believe this bill is substantially like | 
that passed two years ago, and extends ite provisions for two | 
years farther. 
We do not hear that any report will soon be made from the | 
Committee on Elections either on the Naylor and Ingersoll | 
or the New-Jersey contest. We infer that Mr. Naylor's seat | 
will not be disturbed. We have private advices that the evi- 
dence in the New-Jersey case now before the Committee 
clearly establishes the right of four if not all of the five Whig | 
Members returned by the State authorities, instead of their 
opponents, admitted by resolution of the House. Our inform- | 


ant is a Whig Member of Congress, whose statement our 


SS 
| Oute.—A great meeting uf the supporters of Gen. Harri- 
| son in the Congressional District composed of the Counties of 
Warren, Clinton and Highland, was held at Wilmington on the 
23d ult. The number in attendance is stated at ten thousand. 
The venerable Jeremiah Morrow, Ex-Governor of the State, 
was nominated for Congress, both for the vacancy soon to be 
created by the resignation of Hon. Thomas Corwin, and for 
| the ensuing term. 
| Mr. Corwin has gone home to take the stump. He attend- 
| ed and spoke at a formidable ‘ Log Cabin raising’ in Cincin- 
| nati last week, as did Ex-Senator Poiniexter of Mississippi, 
| who now resides in Kentucky. 

Dr. Alex. Duncan, Member of Congress from the Hamilton 





houn in decided and almost total opposition to the views of readers will take with such allowance as they see fit to make. || (Cincinnati) District, has avowed his willingness to run again 
Mr. Webster. Nothing but the arrival of important foreign || We ardently hope that the Committee do not intend to give | if desired. Nathaniel G. Pendleton is the Whig candidate in 


news will prevent its appearance in our next. 


speeches of Messrs. Webster and Calhoun from the great | as soon as may be a condensed and lucid summary of tke | 


We select the | this most important subject the go-by, but will at least report | that District. 


The whole State appears to be one vast arena of earnest 


: his subject, not more on ac- || facts established by the investigation, if they cannot arrive at || but courteous and peaceful political struggle and discussion. 


mass of Senatorial] discussion on t 
count of their distinguished ability and standing than of the |) 
faculty of condensation—of speaking only to the purpose, and | 
saying what is to be said in the fewest words—which those | 
statesmen eminently possess. When the reader has intently 
perused and duly weighed what is advanced by them on the | 
two sides of the question, he will hardly stand in need of far- 
ther data on which to make up his own judgement with re-| 
gard to the policy and most advisable shape of a General | 
Bankrupt Law. 
We have now strong reasons for believing that such a 
will be matured and passed at the present Session of Con- | 


any satisfactery conclusions. 


Lake Superior.—The Legislature of Michigan, by a me- 


| morial adopted at its recent session, asked of the National | 


Government aid to enable the State to construct a canal 
around Sault St. Marie, by which the navigation should be 


would be opened by such a work can be imagined by persons 
acquainted with the writings of Schoolcreft and other travelers 


the Americam Fur Company have had a fine vessel built on 


| Hon. Thos. Ewing, a blacksmith named Baer, and several 
| other Harrison debaters, are constantly in the field; and the 
other party is equally active. 





ILtrno1s.—By an act ef the last Legislature, the choice of 
| Members of the next Congress from this State is put over to 


|| opened to Lake Superior. The vast field for enterprise which next year, in the hope that a new apportionment will mean- 


| time take place, giving her a larger representation. Gov. 
| Carlin was elected in 1838 for four years, so that there will 


who have visited and described the Baltic of the Western | be nothing elected in August but Members of the Legislature. 
law || Continent. The lake is not without its ships, even now, as The canvass is nevertheless an animated one. A Young 


Men's Harrison State Convention assembled at Springfield 


gress. The action of the Senate thus baad strongly indicates | its shores; and the North West Company, established last | this week. That of the opposite party, called for the same 
such a result. The clause in Mr. Wall's substitute confining fall in Buffalo, have recently, at a very great cost, succeeded | time, has been countermanded. 


the application of the proposed law to ‘ traders’ only has been | 
struck out by the decisive vote of 37 to 3. The State Banks | 


Lave been excluded from the operation of the compulsory pro- H 
visiors of Mr. Wall's substitute, by a vote of 28 to 16. So | 
amended, we shall be neither surprised nor pained to hear | 


that Mr. Wall's substitute is preferred to the original bill; | 
and we shall prefer either of them to ne Bankrupt Law at all. || 
It is remarkable that Senators who have so earnestly adveca- H 


ted a compulsory Resumption of Specie Payments, and insist- 
ed that the suspending Banks should either resume or be | 


in getting a schooner round the Falls at St. Marie—moving it 


at the height of thirty feet above the level of the lake about | 


three quarters of a mile. A company has been formed at 
Maumee, Ohio, which will embark in the Lake Superior 
trade this summer, and, if possible, transport to it a vessel 
from the lower lakes; and the Legislature ef Michigan gave 
a charter to a company for the same business the past winter, 


who are making arrangements to go into the mining hysiness 
and fishing. 
The only obstruction that now exists to the opening of this 


——E 

Norta Caroriixa.—Hon. Charles Fisher, the Member of 
Congress newly elected last August frem the Tenth District, 
N. C. (formerly Rencher’s) who was elected ase State-Rights’ 
| man, and who followed the lead of Mr. Calhoun, was recently 
at home on a visit, when a meeting of those citizens of Rowan 

| and Davie Counties who fully accord with him in sentiment, 
was held at Salisbury. Mr. Fisher made a speech, disclaim- 
ing ard denouncing the Whig party, and avowing his deter- 
mination to support Mr. Van Buren’s reélection. The meet- 


crushed, so readily and tamely allowed the Banks to be ex- | lake for navigation, is at the Falls of St. Marie, where a canal | ing concurred with him, and resolved to do likewise, on the 


emted from the operation of this bill, which would have done | 
the business effectually. There are objections, indeed, to a | 
peremptory interference of the General Government with the 
Banks of the States, but we had not deemed them of sufficient 
weight to induce Senators who vote for the Sub-Treasury 
bill te oppose the application of the provisions of this act to 
suspended Banks. It seems that we were mistaken. Mr. | 
Van Buren's suggestion of a ‘ Bankrupt Law applicable to | 
Bankers and Cerporations,’ does not seem to be very intently 


or favorably heeded. 


has been projected, surveyed, and estimated at $114,000 by 
the State of Michigan. The construction of this canal will 
add to the range of steamboat communication about sixteen 
hundred miles. Beside the vast forests which border the 
lake, accessible by navigable rivers to a considerable distance 


inland, it abounds with fish of the most valuable kinds, and 


has lead and copper ore in inexhaustible quantities. The fish- 
eries of Lake Superior are destined to give employment to a 


| vast number of ships, and to be a nursery of seamen; and the 
\| trade in lumber, minerals, furs and fish, which will follow the | 


| ground of Mr. Van Buren’s pledge to veto any bill interfering 
with Slavery in the District of Columbia, his avowed hostility 
to a Tariff, a National Bank, &c., and his anxiety to reduce 
the expenses of the Government. Most of the persens pre- 
| sent had voted for Judge White in 1836. 
The canvass in this State is carried on by the rival candi- 
dates for Governor with great spirit. The vote between them, 
whatever it may be, will exhibit the relative strength of par: 


ties in the State. 
—_— 


Levistaxa.—The State Election in Louisiana is the only 


We now believe that Congress will terminate its present || opening of a passage at St. Marie, will constitute one of the | one now to be holden before August. No Governor is to be 


Session on or about the 3d of next month, though no order 


most important portions of American commerce. The cop- 


chosen, but Members of Congress and of the Legislature. The 


will probably be taken on the subject of adjournment until the || per ore of Lake Superior is said to be decidedly the finest in || Congressional nominations are as follows : 


‘Independent Treasury’ bill is disposed of. We believe it is) the world. Vast beds of it, unequaled for purity, have been | 
a matter of tacit compact between the parties that the discus- | discovered on the surface, projecting above or half concealed p4yard D. White (ncumbent.) 
sion of this bill shall be allowed to continue about three weeks ! by the waters, and on the shores, so that but trifling cost will | ; 


from its commencement, the Opposition taking the lead and | 
having the floor a full half of the time; and then the vote will ! 
be taken and the Senate bill passed—probably without exsen- | 


tial alteration. The majority will range from ten to twenty, || length toed the maik and imposed a State Tax. A bill for | 
according to the politics of the absentees. The division will || that purpose passed the House on Monday by a vote of 47 to | 


of course be very nearly a party one, as parties are now con- 


stituted—three Georgians, Mr. Fisher of N. C., and all the | 


South Carolinians but Messrs. Waddy Thompson and John} 





be incurred in obtaining cargoes of it. 
Pennsytvania.—The Legislature of Pennsylvania has at 
41. It levies on Real Estate one mill per dollar; Stocks, 


(except of that State) Bonds and Mortgages, one mill on every 
two cents of dividend which may be declared thereon; House- 


Harrison. First District..(New-Orleans, &c.) Van Buren. 
No Adm. candidate yet. 
Second District..(Centrel..Chinn’s) 
| Thomas G. Morgan. John B. Dawson. 
Third District..(Upper..Garland’s) 

Judge Wm. Moore. Richard Winn. 
The present Members are all Whig, but the Second Dis- 


trict is strongly Adm. and, Judge Chinn being off the course, 
} 


will probably elect Gen. Dawson. 





Ruope Istaxp.—This State has hitherto chosen her Elect- 


Campbell (doubtful) being now avowed and ardent support-|| hold Furniture, one-half per cent. on every dollar, except that | ors of President on the third Wednesday of November—after 
ers of the Administration. The debate now going on is, with i three hundred dollars’ worth to every householder is exempt || aii the other States except South Carolina, which chooses by 
few exceptions, maintained by Members of secondary ability | from taxation; Offices, under the Commonwealth, one per | Legislature, and when the result in the Union is generally 


and infl e, is intended 
and not expected to change a vote. 
novelty or interest. 





It presents little of 


entirely for home ws 


cent.; Pleasure Carriages one per cent.; Watches, worth 
more than twenty dollars, fifty cents to one dollar each. It 


|| known. The Providence Journal warmly urges a change of 
| the day to one much earlier—say the Fridey fifth preceding 


| is computed that this taxation will produce $1,000,000 per | the frat Monday in December, which is the earliest day on 


The Preémption bill which passed the Senate some time | ®79U™ to the State Treasury, and nearly or quite supply the | which Electors can Constitutionally be chosen. We believe 
since passed the House last week by a vote of 120 to 60. A || inadequacy of the current Revenue to provide for the accruing 
substitute, intended to limit the application of the bill and | iterest on the State Debt. 


guard against abuses, offered by Mr. Lincoln of Mass. had | 


A bill providing for the Resumption of Specie Payments by 


| this suggestion isa good one, and will prevail. 


| Hon. Thomas Corwin, Whig candidate for Governor of 


previously been rejected by 96 to 84. Mr. Alford of Georgia | the Banks on the 15th of January next, and making impor || Ohio, we observe has abandoned his seat in Ccngvess, and gone 


the next morning moved a reconsideration, on the ground that|| tant provisions for the general regulation of the Banks, has | home to speak at Log Cabin raisings, &c. He and Gen. How- 


this bill was not calculated to bencfit actual settlers, but land- 


become a law. 


U ard of Indiana ought to ‘ pair off.’ 
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ment offered by Mr. Strange, to take away from the States ‘but he regarded the law as calculated by its compulsory pro- one 


the privilege of a preference over other creditors, and also to 
take away the privilege from those to whom the laws of the 
States give a preference, was egreed to. 

In the House, the Sub-Treasury Bill was advocated by 
Messrs. Lowell of Maine and Atherton of New-Hampshire. 

Friday, in the Senate, a resolution authorizing the President 
to receive the presents of the Imaum of Muscat was passed. 
The resolution provides that the presents shall be sold, and 
the receipts placed in the Treasury. The Bankrupt Bill was 
then taken up, and the provision excluding persons from its 
benefits who had been engaged in wagering or gambling for a 
month previous, was stricken out, 2] to 18. The Senate ad- 
journed to Monday. 

In the House, the question of order in relation to the Pilot 
Law was the subject of protracted disc 
bills were read a third time and passed. 

Saturday, in the House, the question of order on the case 
of the New-York Pilots was decided in favor of the petition- 





ers, the minority report being 1eceived, with a bill repealing 


the Pilot Law, by a vote of 86 to 23. All the Opposition 
members but one voted in the negative. After this an unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to take up the Sub-Treasury Bill, and 
the House engaged in private bills. 
there was no quorum. 

Monday, in the Senate, the debate was resumed on the 
General Bankrupt Law. Among the speakers were Messrs. 


Webster, Wright, Cuthbert, Clay of Ala. and others. Mr. | 


Wright presented the memorial of the Board of Trade of the 
city of New-York, on the subject, remonstrating against the 
release of any debtor without the consent of at least as many 
of his creditors as held claim to something more than half his 
debts; and praying, also, that any debtor should not receive 
the benefit of the law if his accounts could not be correctly 
made out from his books and papers; nor if he had been 
guilty of an abuse of trust funds. It also remonstrated against 
leaving any power with the several States to counteract any 
of the provisions of the proposed Bankrupt Law. Mr. W. 
moved that the memorial be read, printed, and laid on the 
table, which was agreed to. 

In the House, news from Florida, of an Indian outrage, cre- 
ated some emotion. Mr. Thompson of S. C. wished the sus- 
pension of the rules for the purpose of taking up the bill now 
in Committee of the Whole, proposing to raise 1500 men fur 
the Florida service. 
and implored the House to take up the bill. 
suspension was lost, and the motion ro réconsider the vote on 


Saturday in relation to the act of the Committee on Com- | 


merce, was next in order. The House refused to réconsider, 
108 to 84. 

On Tuesday in the Senate, there was an animated discus- 
sion on a petition presented by Mr. Clay, from Mr. Reynolds, 
of Ohio, recently removed from the office of Postmaster, re- 


questing an investigation of the causes of his dismissal. The | 


Bankrupt bill was taken up, and Mr.Calhoun delivered his views 
thereon at length. He expressed his conviction that the bill 
reported from the majority of the Committees was unconsti- 


tutional. It was merely an insolvent law and nota bankrupt | 


law. The two things were separate and distinct, as every one 
knew. The power to enact insolvent laws was left with the 
States. Prior to the formation of the Constitution, both in- 
solvent and bankrupt laws existed in the Colonies, and the 


framers of the Constitution well knew it. The object of an | 


insolvent law was to relieve debtors, and this bill has been 
supported on that ground chiefly. But a bankrupt is to give 
stability and safety to trade. Some persons entertained the 
idea that the States could not make an insolvent law discherg- 
ing the debt, and that it was the peculiar principle of a bank- 
rupt law to discharge the debt. This was an error. No gov- 
ernment could discharge a debt, for that was a matter of 
moral obligation, and the debtor would remain morally bound, 
even with a dozen certificates in his pocket. But govern- 


A b of} moved without cause, was taken up and led to a desultory people, and the 


In the afternoon session | 


Mr. Downing, the Delegate, followed, | 
The motion for | 


The Constitution does not say that Congress iyi 


system of Bankruptcies. 

: power to “establish uniform laws on the subject j 
visions in regard to them to act with impolitic oppressiveness. || Bankruptcies ek a the United States.” Th; ned 
After Mr. Calhoun had concluded his speech, Mr. Clay, of | whole clause, nor is any limitation o restriction impeyi 


Alabama, moved to strike out the part of the bill including pa — ag ag ny the subject of Bankruptcies ?” or, in aie 


the Barks, and the motion prevailed, yeas 28, nays 16. Mr. words, what are ‘“ Bankruptcies?" It is te be 

Wright obtained the floor and moved an adjournment. that the Constitution grants the power to Congress by paris 
| Inthe House, the Sub-Treasury discussion was continued. | ular or specific enumeration ; it mentions Bankruptcies u; 
| Inthe 8 , Wednesday, a voluminous report was made head of legislation, or as one of the subjects over which Cx, 


: »... | gress is to possess authority. Bankruptcies are the subj 
} by Mr. Clay of Alabama, from the Committee on the Militia, and the word is most certainly to be taken in its tect 


| in relation to the document from the Secretary of War, recom- | popular sense ; in that sense in which the people may be sm, 
I mending a uniform plan for training the militia. The Com- posed te have understood it when they ratified the Constin 
| mittee asks to be discharged from its further consideration, | tion. And I may remark that it is always a little dangerox 
lend the iatian thi ia Raalindeen | in construing the Constitution, to search for the opimons» 
be vopert Counts the propresty opting the system re), understanding of members of the Convention in any ote 


i commended. The Bankrupt Bill was not touched. The me |, sources than the Constitution itself, because the Constiturs 
morial of the Ohio Postmaster complaining of having been re- \ owes its whole force and authority to its ratification by» 
le judged of it by the meaning mos e. 
I} : parent on its face. How particular members may has 
| gr a __ || derstood its provisions, if it could be ascertained, woul x 
| _ In the House, the debate on the Sub-Treasury was contin- | be conclusive. The question would still be, how did the p» 
i tinued. , Ple understand it? And this can be decided only by pry 

Pama | their usual acceptation to all words not evidently used 24 
MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH technical rinse by inquiring in any case what was th 
| On the proposed Amendment to the Bankrupt Bill. | terpretation or exposition presented to the people whe & 

U. 8. Sexare, May 18 |) subject was under consideration. 

I feel a deep and anxious concern for the success of this|| Bankruptcies, in the general use and acceptance f & 
bill, and, in rising to address the Senate, my only motive is a | term, mean no more than failures. A Bankruptcy is af 
| sincere desire to answer objections which have been made to | It is an occurrence in the life and fortunes of an individa 
it, so far as I may be able, and to urge the necessity and im- || When a man cannot pay his debts, we say he has bee 
|| portance of its Fortunately, it is a subject which || Bankrupt, or has failed. Bankruptcy is not merely the @ 
dues not connect itself with any of the party contests of the || dition of a man who is insolvent, and on whom a Bankn: 
day; and although it would not become me to admonish oth- | Law is already acting. This would be quite too technicle 
ers, yet I have prescribed it as a rule to myself, that, in at-| interpretation. According to this, there could never be Bev 
|| tempting to forward the measure and to bring it to a success-| rupt Laws, because every law, if this were the meaning, wou 
| ful termination, I shell seek no party ends, no party influence, || suppose the existence of a previous law. Whenever a mz) 
_no party advancement. The subject, so far as | am concerned, | means are insufficient to meet his engagements and pay & 

shall be sacred from the intrusion of all such objects and pur-, debts, the fact of Bankruptcy has taken place; 2 cas ¢ 
_ poses. 1 wish to treat this occasion and this highly important | Bankruptcy has arisen, whether there be a law provichag ir 
question as a green spot in the midst of the fiery deserts of | it or not. 
|| party strife, on which all may meet harmoniously and amica- There may be Pan ies, or cases of Bankruptcy, whe 
bly, and hold common counsel for the common good. there are no Bankrupt Laws existing. Or Bankrupt Lan 

The power of Congress ever the subject of Bankruptcies— | may exist which shall extend to some Bankruptcies, ot som 
the most useful mode of exercising the power under the pres- | cases of Bankruptcy, and not to others. We constantly speu 
ent circumstances of the country, and the duty of exercising it, | of Bankruptcies happening among individuals without r 
are the points to which attention is naturally called by every | rence to existing laws. Bankruptcies, as facts, or occurn> 
one whe addresses the Senate. ces, or cases, for which Congress is authorized to make p> 
|| In the first place, as to the power. It is, fortunately, not vision, are failures. A learned judge has said that a law « 
/an inferred or constructive power, but one the express the subject of Bankruptcies, in the sense of the Constituxe 
|, grants of the Constitution. “ Congress shall have power to!) is a law making provision for cases of persons failing to 

establish uniform laws on the subject of Bankruptcies through- || their debts. Over the whole subject of these Bankruptos 
| out the United States.” These are the words of the grant; or these failures, the power of Congress, as it stands oo & 
there may be questions about the extent of the power, but || face of the Constitution, is full and complete. 
there can be none of its existence. i [Mr. W eed demolish mitt 

The bill which has been reported by the Committee pro- | eee ee ee ee 
| vides for voluntary Bankruptcies only. It contains no provi- | submitted by Mr. Watt, Chairman of the Judiciary (oe 
|| sions by which creditors, on an alleged act of Bankruptcy, |) mittee, to confine the application of the bill to traders uo 
yey pores. ae Se with a —! A. vest As the Senate has sustained Mr. Wenster’s views and cee 
| ther sir prope 6 ration aw. It .. ’ ae os) 
looks to no coercion +f creditor wade the debtor a sub- | tived Bir. Want's amendment by the decisive vote of 3 »* 
ject of the law against his will. This is the first characteris- || ‘t Would seem needless to present this portion of the argun 
| tie of the bill, and in this respect it certainly differs from the |) now. ] 
|former Bankrupt Law of the United States, and from the|| But now, sir, I come to a very important inquiry. Tu 
| English Bankrupt Laws. | Constitution requires us to establish uniform laws on the © 
| _ The bill, too, extends its provisions not only to those who! ject of Bankruptcy if we establish any. Now what is‘ 
|| either in fact or in contemplation of law are traders, but to all || uniformity, or in what is it to consist? The honorable gentle™ 
| persons who declare themselves insolvent, or unable to pay | says that the meaning is that the law must give a coe" 
I their debts and meet their engagements, and who desire to | power to crediters as well as a volunta wer to debtor 
|, assign their property for the benefit of their creditors. In| This is the constitutional uniformity. I deny this altogeth” 
|, this ~ also, it differs from the former law, and from the || No idea of uniformity arises from any such considerate 
law of ngland. | The uniformity which the Constitution requires is mere!) ' 
; The questions, then, are two: Ist. Can Congress constitu-|, uniformity throughout all the States. It is a local uniform". 

tionally pass a Bankrupt Law which shall inciude other per- || and nothing more. The words are perfectly plain, and 
|| sons besides traders? 2d. Can it pass a law providing for | sense cannot be doubted. The authority is, to establish »* 
i} 


E 








| 











voluntary cases only—that is, cases in which the proceedings || form laws on the subject of Bankruptcies throughout “ 
originate only with the debtor himself ? United States. Can thing be clearer? To be uniform * 
he consideration of beth these questions is necessarily in-|| to have one shape, one fashion, one form; and our Bankrup! 
| volved in the discussion of ths present bill, inasmuch as it has || Laws, if we pass them, are to have one shape, one fash 
been denied: that Congress has power to extend Bankrupt || and one form, in every State. If this be not so, what is the 
Laws further than to merchants and traders, or to make them || sense of the concluding words of the clause, ‘throughout 
| for voluntary cases only. This liraitation in the power of|| United States?’ My honorable friend from Kentucky ( Mr 
|, Congress is asserted on the idea that the framers of the Con- || Crittenden) has disposed of this whole question, if there 
| stitution, in conferring the of establishing Bankrupt || could be a question about it, by asking the honorable cee" 
|| Laws, must be umed to have had reference to the Berk: man from New-Jersey what uniform means in the very om 
rupt Laws of England as then existing; and that the iaws of | clause of the Constitution, where the word is applied w rule 
F , then existing, embraced none but merchants and || of naturalization; and what it means in @ previous cla 
rs, and provided only for involuntary or coercive Bank- where it declares that all duties of impost be unifo* 
| Tuptcies. throughout the United States. 





ment could do this—refuse to interpose their authority for the Now, sir, in the first place, allow me to i 
enforcement of a contract upon broad grounds of policy, and oh granted to Congress in the most general and te 


On Thursday, the 28th ult., the discussion of the Bankrupt and this, he ted, the States could do as well as the Gen- 
Law was the order of the day. Mr. Webster replied in an) |) Goreenment. He was yet more opposed to the subst eS of Bankruptcies shall be uniform 


animated speech to some objections urged by Mr. Wall to po- | tute fer the bill, which had been offered; and spoke particu- | is placed in the discretion and under the legislation of 7 
sitions in his former remarks on the subject, which we have pub- ||) 1. of the ; oft which he copectally di 1. || gress. 


Jished in extenso in another part of this paper. An amend} 174. un lly severe in his animadversions on the banks, Kave [power te. paso o Bashreps Law, nor ti me 
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it were, the whole history of the Constitution would show the 





ating pbject of the provision. Bankrupt Laws were supposed to 
Pris .e connected with commercial re ions. These were con- 
mean idered to be Laws nearly affecting the intercourse, trade, and 


jealing between citizens of different States and for this rea- 
yn it was thought wise to enable Congress vo make them uni- 

orm. The Constitution provided that there should be but 
‘one coinage. and but ene power to fix the value of foreign coins. 
The legal medium of payment, therefore, in fulfilment of con- 
tracts, was to be ascertained and fixed, for all the States, by 
Congress, and Congress alone ; and Congress, and Congress 
alone, was to have the power of providing a uniform mode in 
which contracts might be discharged without payment. Look 
to the discussion of the times; to the exposition of the Con- 
stitution made to the People by its friends when they urged 
its adoption; look to all within the Constitution, and all with- 
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“Ie can herd be necessary to discuss this point further. Ss Gangsées chal give ie eather’ and sanction to all this. It 
is ther Congress shall 


solemnly recognize the prin- 

on on ee eres en 

" suspension ie payments, by State authority. 

If the States will not enforce their own Laws against the 

Banks, can any one imagine that they will see the equally or 

still more severe penalties of our Bankrupt Law enforced, 
while they have the power to prevent it? 

Some weeks agothe Honorable Member from Pennsylvania 
moved for a Committee to inquire into the propriety of amend- 
ing the Constitution, so as to insert a provision giving Con- 
songs to restrain the circulation of small Bank 

otes. I not concur in the measure, not thinking the 
Constitution needed amendment in that , but his argu- 
|| Ment was quite intelligible. He said all States for this 

end could not be made to act in concert ; s@urctihedhte! 











a 

neral suspension should happen, and all the Banks should be 
in the hands of the Federal Courts, their paper entirely 

, and an immediate collection of all their debts at- 
we be enforced? What would become of some of 
the States who own Banks, and of others who derive revenue 
from them? And how could such immense affairs be ad- 
ministered by the Courts of the United States? These diffi- 
culties appear to me to be startling. If, indeed, we were quite 
confident that such a provision would prevent all general sus- 
pensions, we might venture upon the measure. We might ex- 
= to be able to deal with here and there an individual case. 
ut this provision is not certain to prevent a general suspen- 
sion in great emergencies or great commercial revulsions. 
Twice, within a few years, the Banks have suspended, not- 
withstanding the penalties of their own charters, and the laws 
|of their own States. The real truth is, that, in the absence 








- brought to consent that Congress should establish a uniform | of all regulation or control by Congress, the Banks have at- 
— out it; look any where and every where, and you will see one) rule upon the subject. That was fair reasoning towards a ‘tempted, and do attempt, regulation by their own concert of 
be on MME and the same purpose, one and the same meaning, and that | proper object. "It went for uniformity on a point of great vom- |) action. They make a law for themselves. 

sce, meaning cannot be more clearly expressed than the words of I mercial importance. But how is it here? We do not here || A general suspension is the result of a general concurrence, 
mst, the clause themselves express it—that Laws to be established | uniformity, we do not require that one rule may ex- || or a general conviction of the necessity of suspension on the 
~~ by Cong on the subject of Bankruptcies shall be uniform || tend over all. Far otherwise, for we to authorize || part of all the Banks, or many ef them. This has happened, 
= throughout the United States. differance, dissonance and confusion. Having the power to | and in the present state of affairs may happen again, notwith- 
titup, Now, sir, the gentleman’s bill is not uniform. It proposes, | establish uniformity, = delegate authority to create variety. | standing a bankrupt law. In my opinion, indeed, it is certain 
| by te that there may be one law in Massachusetts, and another in | Charged by the Constitution to establish one rule, we our- || to happen, notwithstanding all the bankrupt laws we can pass, 
_ New-Jersey. The gentleman's bill includes corporations ; but |! selves, instead of performing that duty, call upon others to y until Congress shall do its duty ; and if it should happen, one 
_ sf j on it gives each State a power to exempt its own establish different and varying rules. All must see to what | of two things must ensue ; either Congress would be called 
us BB tions, or any of them, from the operation of the law if it shall | this leads, or rather what this is; for it“is a measure which | together to repeal the law, or an utter and dead stop would 
. x 20 choose. It decides what shall be, in the case of banks, an | would be perfect in its beginning, it would reach its destiny at | take place in the payment of debts, in the concerns of com- 
i act of Bankruptcy ; but then it provides that any State may | its commercement, its mischievous tendencies would be ac- || merce, and, indeed, in all the business of life. 

Ain, say, nevertheless, that, in regard to its own Banks, or any of complished at its birth. The passage of this bill would add || In addition to the charters, it is to be remembered that sev- 
thes them. this shall not be an act of Bankruptcy. | the solemn sanction of Congress to the sanction of the States || eral of the States have provisions of their own, founded on their 
oa Here is the provision : the suspension of specie payments by the Banks. That is || statutes, for proceeding against failing Banks. Such Banks 


- : . ; the practical sum and substance, the long and the short of the || are put into commissi uestration, by the State C 
“ Provided, however, That nothing he 1 i] ’ | put into commission or seq ration, by tate Courts, 
a as io om wise effect os compaliedie pare pr pon | whole matter. | and a judicial administration and settlement of their affairs 


incorporated, or acting under a Law of any State of the Union, | Sir, if our constitutional power enables us to embrace the | take Is our Bankrupt Law expected to supersede 


association shall be authorized by their charter, or any express 


tion of persons shall or may be exempted from the provisions of 
this set.” 

Pray, sir, what sort of uniformity is this? A uniformity 
which consists in the authorized multiplication of varieties. 
Who will undertake to defend legislation of this kind, under | 


provision intended to shut out. 


porations are concerned, but that still each State may take | 
what it likes, and reject the rest; and this, he contends, is! 
establishing a uniform Law. : 





I pray, sir, where is this power of exemption to stop? If, 


f we not with equal propricty authorize them to exempt ail! 
, their citizens? May we not say that each State may decide 
o for itself whether it will have any thing to do with the Law, 
when we have passed it, or what parts of it it will adopt, and | 
tut what parts it will refuse to adopt? 
= But, sir, 1 must wait till some attempt is made to defend | 
this part of the gentleman's bill. I must see sonte show of 
- ropriety, some plausibility, before I reason against it farther. 
ae fn the view I at present have of it, it appears to me utterly 
i repugnant to the plain requirements of the Constitution, desti- 
= tute not only of all argument for its support, but of all apology 
also. I see nothing in it but naked unconstitutionality. 
rs But, Mr. President, if these provisions were constitutional, 
‘ they would still be in the bighest degree unjust, and inexpedi- 
bi ent and inadmissible. What is the object of bringing the 
we Banks into the bill at all? Certainly there can be no just ob- 


' ject, other than to ensure the constant and punctual discharge 
a of their duties, by always paying their notes on preseritment. 
" Clearly there can be no object but to prevent their suspension 
“ of payment. And it might be said that this object was kept 

: in view, if the Law were uniform, peremptery, inflexible, and 
a applying to all Banks. But when you give the power of ex- 
emption to the States, you sanction the very evil which you 
propose to remedy. You profess to prescribe a generai rule, 
and yet authorize and justify its violation. Do not the States 
now exempt, and is not that the very evil from which we suf- 
fer? Is not suspension, under the cutherity of State exemption, 
the topic, the discussion of which every day nearly stuns us by 
its reverberation from the wulls of this chamber? The charters 
of the Banks are, in general, well enough. They require 
Punctual specie payments, under severe penalties, “a in some 
Cases, under the penalty of forfeiture. But, under the press- 
ure of circumstances, and from a real or supposed necessity, 
the States relieve their Banks from these penalties, and forbear 
to enforce the forfeitures. And will they not most assuredly, 
also relieve their Banks in the same manner, and for the same 
reasons, if they have the power, from the penalties of our 
Bankrupt Law? State permission, State indulgence, State 
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| midable practical objections, then I think we ought to include | 


Law of such State or Territory to do or commit the act herein | them, and to include them all, without any power to escape. || 

declared to be an act of Bankruptcy, or where, by any such Law, | Su 

of any such State or Territory, the said corporation or associa-|| elude all Banks, have we the power, and is it expedient to 
| 


the bill should be made uniform, then, and to in- | 


| pass in in that shape? | 
| On the motion for a Committee, made some time age by 

| the Member from Pennsylvania, to which I have already re- | 
' ferred, I suggested the opinion which I entertain on one branch | 
| of the power of Congress connected with this subject. The | 


our power to establish uniform Laws on the subject of Bank- || constitutional point, now arising, I do not mean to treat, nor | 
ruptcies throughout the United States? Not only is it in di-|| decide ; it is open to others, and will no doubt be discussed 

rect violation of the plain text of the Constitution but it left) by them. But upon the expediency or propriety of including 
in the very evils, every one of them, which the Constitutional || Banks and other Corporations in this bill, I will say a few | 
The Constitution says that || words. l 


Congress may establish uniform Laws; the gentleman's bill | jitle objection to include Banks in the Bankrupt Bill as any | that, for myself, to say nething of the conetitutional points, I 
says that Congress may propose a Law, at least so far as cor-! 1 


The State with which I am connected can have as | 


other State. Many persons in Massachusetts, quite respecta- 


| ble and well informed, are in favor of the measure. But it | feiture and destruction by an act of eee. 


| appears to me they have not well considered the practical dif | 
| ficulties. Let us look at what is proposed to be done. 
| There are eight hundred or a thousand State Banks, each | 


we may authorise States to exempt their corporations, may || with its charter conferring its rights, prescribing its duties and || themselves. 


| enjoining penalties. They are Banks of Deposite, Barks o 


place. 


or any bane | of the United States, where such corporation or || Banks in this bill, and if we see no insuperable or greatly for- || these State Bankrupt Laws? Are our Courts to disposses 


| the State Courts ? 
Sir, I will not pursue the subject farther. I repeat that in 
| the part of the country to which I belong, I believe there is a 
retty strong disposition to include the Banks in the Bankrupt 
| Law. The people in that quarter apprehend no danger to 
themselves or their own institutions, and they wish to see 
Banks elsewhere coerced, by the most effectual means, to re- 
sume and to maintain specie payments. I need not say that 
they are among the greatest sufferers by the present most ruin- 
ous state of things. They pay, and others do not pay them. 
| They cannot long stand the present state of the currency, and, 
| hke them, I am ready to take any practical measure, any thing 
short of convulsive shocks between State authority and the 
| authority of the United States, to relieve it. But I confess 


see formidable difficulties in subjecting State Banks to for- 
At any 


rate, if the Banks are to be dealt with in bankruptcy at all, 


|| their case would require, ebviously, very many peculiar pro- 


visions, and they should constitute the subject of a bill by 
Such a bill should be prospective, the commence- 
| ment of its operations deferred, the act of bankruptcy more 


| Discount, and Banks of Circulation. It is now generally adf | clearly determined, provisions made to avoid, as far as pos- 
mitted that they are lawfully created. Their legal existence is | sible, collision with State authorities, and previsions also for 


of camtal. 


part proprietors, and in some others again the States are sole 


ing its o vn constitution. | 








to subject all these Banks to the operation of a 


to do this, although the charters of the Banks may expressly 
authorize them to do that very thing, which is an act of bank- | 


thus seized. Here is certainly a direct collision between State | 
authority and the United States, which ought to be avoided | 
whenever it can be. The act of Congress in this case would 
be made to repeal or annul pro tanto the law of the State. 
I do not say that this in no case can be done; but I say that 
all such pa rel ought to be avoided if possible. 

It is proposed that Congress shall prescribe duties to the 
Banks not prescribed by their own charters, and for the viola- 
tion of those duties thus prescribed by Congress, it is pro 
posed to proceed against Som as bankrupts, to sequestrate 
their effects, and virtually to annul their franchises. If this 
can be done, should it be done, without clear and cogent ne- 
cessity? Without wishing to represent the propesition as be- 
ing extravagant, or speaking of it with disrespect, it seems to 
“me to be bold, if not rash, until a case of absolute necessity is 
made out. What would become of the Bank Stock in case of 
such a seizure and sequestration? What extent of depres- 
sion and fluctdation would attach to it when such a law should 
be passed? What would become of the entire circulation of 
the country, if a ral suspension should happen, and all 
the Banks should be thus seized? What become of 





exemption is the very ground on which suspension now stands, 
and on which it is justified. And it is now proposed that 








established. They comprise, I suppose two hundred millions |; superseding the ¢ 
Some of them are founded entirely on private | 
ownership, while in some others the States creating them are || 


Such being the general state of things, it is now fo meee | prefer it should be both. 


| 
, , - - | of the act. 
ruptcy under this bill, and for which their property is to be || many objections to this from many parts of the country, and 





, on resumption of payment, or 
| security given. Various provisions of this kind, as it seems 
| to me, would be essentially necessary. 

| Leaving this very important part of the case, another ques- 


proprietors. Some of them have a right to suspend for @ |! tion arises upon the proposed amendment. Shall the Bank- 
| limited time, others have not this right, the charter of each be- || rupt Act, in its application to individuals, be voluntary only, 


or both voluntary and compulsory? It is well known that I 
think all insolvent and failing per- 
sons should have power to come in under its provisions, and 


Law, so that when they stop payment for a day or an hour |} voluntary Bankrupts; and I think too, that, as to those 
their property and effects may be seized for distribution among || yh, are strictly merchants and traders, creditors ought to have 


their creditors, and their operations broken ok It is proposed | , right to proceed against them, in the commission of the 


| usual acts of Bankruptcy, and subject them to the provisions 
But the committee thinks otherwise. They find 


especially from the West. In a country so extensive, with a 
| people so various, with such different ideas and habits, in re- 
| gard to punctuality in commercial dealings, great opposition 
| is anticipated to any measure so strict and so penal as a coer- 
cive bankruptcy. I content myself, therefore, with what I 
can get. I content myself with the voluntary bankruptcy. I 
am free to confess my leading object to be, to relieve those 
who are at present bankrupts, hopeless bankrupts, and who 
cannot be discharged or set free but by a bankrupt act passed 
by Congress. I confess that their case forms the great mo- 
tive of my conduct. It is their case which has created the 
general cry for the measure. Not that their interest is op- 
posed to he interest of creditors; still less that it is op 

to the general good of the country. On the contrary, I be- 
believe the interest of creditors would be greatly benefitted 
even by a system of voluntary bankruptcy alone, and I am 
quite confident that the public goed would be eminently pro- 
moted. In my judgement, all interests concur ; and it is the 
duty of providing relief for these unfortunate insolvents, in a 
manner thus favorable to all interests, which I feel urging me 
forward on this occasion. 





the country creditors and debtors, and of all business, if a ge- 


And now, sir, whence does this duty arise, which appears 
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SS _ 
How has it become so || not the power of locomotion. cannot from denying offender a 
incumbent upon us? What are the-considerations, what the || to Awd They are prisoners. ‘Oo my — and anthnet ’ the enjoyment of the light 
reasons, which have so covered our tables with petitions from || there are many who cannot even come here to the seat of Goy- || and — pa bing » within four walls. Your own good se, 
all classes and all quarters, and which have loaded the air with | ernment to present their petitions to Congress, so is || carried BN a feeling, which often outruns sagan 
we Sa nag unanimous invocations to Congress to pass a || — fear that some creditor will dog their heels =i oan slowly leet: but hey p Sv pettete ~ ene, Were mm 
Fen hoa | . ; De eal ve at leneth 
Sir, let me remind you, in the first place, that commercial | py man op am, ape lng feacheememey itp by wn te epdoners . Your morene 
as the country is, and having experienced, as it has done, and | from imprisonment. These are truths, not creditable to the | effect Ca neah eidew wae ple, Tetons nd powerky 
experiencing, as it now does, great vicissitudes of trade and | country, but they are truths. I am ory for their existence. | deb even arres' os Cie abate mere a hee 
business, it is now almost forty years since any law has been || Sir, there is one crime, quite too poco which the yr , 2 is i England yeahs pg ate om, mle 
in force by which any honest man, failing in business, could be || man do not punish, but which cantiot escape the justice of es yo: ified poly iti opgedhore a ce bes 
effectually discharged from debt by surrendering his property. || God; and that is th and confi tee ts = ter ate Gren 
The former bankrupt law was repealed December 19 1803. | his creditor not opti earth so Ree oy ied. tan de Gio of ‘saat ta Wak baw tae, — 
Leno that day to this, the condition of an insolvent however 1 friend, or some relative jen almost as poor eo aif i —aS bees of your own bill, have become the tied 
onest and worthy, has been utterly hopeless, so far as he de- || his mother, it t hie oi is daughter, wi ee Gee Tem and dee 
pended on any mode of legal relief. This state of things has | up all their rong Pi ote ys beggars ie Hei veakytane! ony tes wot shore ie ah bree 
arisen from the peculiar provisions of the Cconstitution of | otven to save ion toe the horrors of a tnesees jail (ond calightonnd pe “ay F yo + bead n ne 
the United States, and from the omission by C : ibuti is gui ; Jing | eo a Beate cane So thm 
f ; ’ s y Congress to ex-|} Human retribution may not reach this guilt ; hu feeling | ful heart other +n om of ge 
ercise this branch of its constitutional power. By the Con- | i nae tee ben cnt toe oar we  ee doce 
a sti . By on- | may not penetrate the flinty heart that perpetrates it; but | not fi j i on 
stitution, the States are prohibited from passing laws impair || hour i 1 i ith be dagen bre Te ee : 
pee 3g) hee ; npair- | hour is surely coming, with more than human retribution on its | rather at the i a 
iy pe of eee ep wing hen ee le eth Pn ghee 
: : > , or . | Aaeey 3 : - ’ 
™- —— — payment. The States, therefore, cannot Sir, I verily = eat the anon of g debts ] ~ Tne on yop tyr given in favor of what is j 
- fh sen! - mn The power, then, is taken from the States, against debtors, for no substantial geod to the creditor himself, | Mr. President, i anus Orie issi 
ol ager — <a a 2 i and the power of imprisonment for debt, at least as it existed | & prompt and efficient discharge of uae ap 
seutte emerald Shade tate yr vee Sant | in this country ten years ago, have imposed more restraint on || mand for this measure is not partial or 9 ba - 
haw, beewecn oltteane ef Ge Seate havin re Ss nd a a than the law of debtor and creditor imposes | earnest and loud, from all classes and all uum. Teal 
in the State courts, a State disch oe i ; So f | lie yo t Christian and commercial country, If any pub- is come when we must answer it to our own breasts, i 
effect has been given to State gs have cant - oh on naa ioe high political object answered, by | suffer longer delay or postpone it. High high ote 
. nip oe “e . ° |} , i ; : Te ast - » = 
bitually, for judicial decisions; but it has, nevertheless, I must || mission and — to sete agg as aa i} te : meme : the — — 
say, always appeared to me that the distincti i r i lie az Y a © had, eam, Snes 
reli ots rth. mig ler Ae othe Ei a eo = one Ree i} — — — hey e = —s and to the country, which || law, that which no other ‘Legislature in ceclunenenl 
. Mest te ’ e ape, || | the effo the indus so many useful and - |) wi Lei : ie, Ee 
hg pee te oe pene ——— — _ ble citizens. — bad to poor be because + ep a PS ete apes oe etm “Tbe aa 
ciated. aiiier tiles made - = ution. ut rity against preferences, no principle of equality, and no _| self without an honest attempt t oo ise soma are 
lief. - _ gc ages = no effectual | encouragement for honest, fair, and seasonable assi f i ane fae ph ge 
= <a Bn eens = nema tape I have stated | effects. As to the debtor, however good his Sae ao i vo nye inp = - — to leave the power wid & 
So much of the concerns of con ee discharge. Gupnest his endeavors, it subdues his spirits and les him, | in our hands, to be te b team aoe a: 
citizens of other States than his own, and with inion a om ~ f obtaining ; and if he attempts any thing for the pur- | and lifeless. Under these cincumtances, doce nat ever = 
the pues extent to which the validity of State ee ene ty Ses perm he — is driven | heart tell him that he has a duty to discharge ’ ‘Tf Gets 
snadiente aff tatetantn. ‘ " 1 ,» to use Tr rsons’ vote shall be gi : - - ‘ : 
= — i : aay com - cient tiiaiaita Tiss ee = a of = mara of agent, wot aecorsand I je . ds of etn ad bord families in bape 
: os ’ es i » } : : 
ah he mea eee ain] Sovak de wnat femme stems der Sac ee eet ame eaten) 
: ost & ® the States would now 3 such sons, sons in the : : r debt, can we go to eur beds with satisfied consciences! ( 
maternity Hee odin } ow pas > n name of their fathers ; all constantly exposed , we lay our head ; r 7 
apart tay fe —* roe ps oe ee e “ aq pont eee misrepresent facts poe | ote | pant Fa i Almighty M casey “oes om —— 
stituti ae oe - y ich the Con- |, the law, if creditors should strike. All this is evi ixed | i Si go entre 
But: > a oe _ Recounts ~ pene against. || evil. , And what is it all for? What good “y anybody? Whol Tube ot “the pd nnaaga = — yn re _ 
dows nor harasses tg ah ae cen ee hy ow mycbenr A — - on = of a desires it? | throughout the land. Whee chesld hindes? What aa 
he States would pass bank . tion. || What consideration of public good demands it! | stay our ba ‘thi Ries ute 
can core ae A Phe th ser ~ = re ern - an = _—_ and talk —, .< political liberty, and | p ¥ og tapi sor it Pe ak —y “2 eh: 
tates and want of will i 7 ° : y, for it 1s among chief of public blessings. |, earne i j : : 7 re 
Sige can of wim Career nce But hoo en ten ery ft eve, pr nin a al the fondest 
hundred thousand debtors, honest, y one or two | nently, of personal liberty, and the exercise of his own indus-| propriety, whi : ett mcg? a he 
Rend hwnd der, hme, er and nos, hi nwm eatin! Tone nin un Send hw ikon ema ola nen 
lies, and useles: ei . = _— ed to the everlasting bondage of debt, what is i 4 ‘ hy a it loudly and imperatre) 
ann cry po ash ye ems 9 Great Wha nt |i ep cn of Cle jp eee 
Ste Sueciied Gen, unl chhdh chope ts ae gocdhdthy of dear have public and popular assemble ? | Nay, to them what i laine Siem dents af ena” “Yor tien ena Ou 
ever paying. I oil ‘ y err even this Constitution itself, in its actual operation, i wy , ~ Wisest among t 
pond te . a 9 ma gga cases have now been now administer it; what is its aspect to ee en canine ok ave oatl eget myn nothing — beneficial ene 
It is true, they are not auprisoned we - —_ implacable severity—an aspect of refusal, denial, and | not expect sie & : pmever spect eceetel 
—) is, restraint and bondage outside the nai ae ‘ail as some ae hard ai — ae uae aan pegs faa pleasures and tnrpine P nt = oe 
well as in. Their power of earning is in truth tak : austerity and rebuke even, but, as they must think it of | up in the hearts of the a ge 
their faculty of usefi .° en away, | plain injustice also; since it will not relieve the ffer | : eee ae seth: 
per ‘rent dle jg is paralyzed, and hope it- | others to give them relief. What love poet Sedtitaomesn! ieee ee eee See ae ee 
Creditors, generally, are not inhuman kind || the Constitution of their country, which has taken the power | this Gekete? = om hardly dare to cherish, for the resuh ¢ 
will be found some, who hold on a * — ane there of striking off their bonds from their own paternal State Gov- H ocnel a 2 ev wives and mothers will pass sleep 
debtor struggling to free himself the more the: rt y see a) ernments, and yet, inexorable to all the cries of justice and of” their families shall be ioed wg Ren pond oa 
to holdon. Their mode of reasoning is, th + neouraged mercy, holds it, unexercised, in its own fast and unrelenting | despair, and es Gam & y, deepondency, i 
the debtor may be, the more at thie ol nase oo Fp rs a“ pyre seamen, Sponiae wees net penile and appr ie! ek ke pageant 
to struggle and be: a sposed | execute comma of the Constitution ; ir, het i ae 
a — +o to - apogee his miafareunee, the greater | debt they connect pay, and which ees ——e to | oat it be to the honor of Congress, that, in these dass 
pn: yey he tw “4 pe sy | i re humanity of | and which takes away the power of pancte rear ag \{ boy strife and controversy, we have laid aside for 0 
may be finally recovered. se him, their own debts | Other slaves have masters, charged with the duty of support | sel wits te stn are myank, eeipemaniaty Ane 
_ Now, in this state of our coastitutional powe d dati f and protection; but their masters neither clothe, nor feed, | lished fi no ar nde —— ee ae 
in this ied anton akan dee __— - be uties, ~~ shelter—they only bind. : plished for our country one measure of anquestionable good. 
— of so many insolvents before us, it is wns Pos snared eee _ is = in the Constitution. The Consti-|| * Y%*-President Johnson. eieitiiteaniin 
k every member of the Se j | subj . op wen ae aoe SE isi i | Montgomery, N 
ro tata eapr cn ae om se own con- — but the fault, I must be diene “a neg «cao be we ' Mesers. Rayner and Montgomery, Members of the How 
stitutional duty? Can we abstain from exercisi ise = -_ —_ suffered ourselves quite too long to neglect the duty dnt pa North Carolina, had a personal encounter in the lob; 
States give to their own laws all the effect ara This a pay us. The time will come, sir, when we shall look with little damage to either, save in character. Mr. Mont: 
shows that they desire the power to be exercised pac i — at the long delay of this just and salutary || fomery had published a card in the Globe calling Mr Ray 
States have, in the most solemn manner, made known their|| the ure. , We shall feel, as we now feel, when we reflect on || ner a liar, &e., for which — 
earnest wishes to Congress. If we still ns a at wi t oon, a of opinion which has already done so much on yp Satiy Sor at the latter attacked him. 
done? Many of these insolvent pecan mF tis to | another connected subject; I mean the abolition of imprison- There was a row in the House on Monday evening, betwee? 
yung Guailies, ithe othe aun, @av toe young men, with} ment for debt. What should we say at this day, if it were Messrs. Smith of Me., Bend of Ohio, and Proffit of Ind. ee 
for action and enjoymen 1? , they have capacitiespboth | proposed to re-establish arrest and im f ‘as || Claimi i , 
Are we to rm i Are we to stifle all these, for ever. | it existed in most of the States, even pe for debt, as || Claiming the floor. Smith gave Bond the lie, which *™ ad 
sons, a } « ’ » late torted : J 
respectable, to be oa to + age of yee meritorious and | ago? I mean for debt alone, for mere nodes reg F wr a neta enlernonetig Puppy, dc. were ee 
Sapalane debt ? The existing diversities po yn lend orl — or suspicion of fraud or falsehood 1 : order for the next ten minutes. 
State laws on the subject admirably illustrate the Nate iow pentibeechieen Uelitendten tase te clean rine iipaigdag hin lp sll 
e Constitution, as stated by Mr. ison; tt : rations, began here ff 
they oom ns pis ee feahicn ten eas need | eevee tenes opie ee as tert work wat 
= very evil intended to be provided against is before us, | mantel = pene Cepitol. Ever remembered end ever hon- 
young us on all sides. How can we, how dare we,{t Public u i — oe You drew the attention of the 
mehr dad ner‘ thn grea ho Cnt, | enn, are wie’ tea sat esa ea 
ou ? - | ‘ ew wi it . . j 
pport? The insolvent persons have | without fault, is a crime, and a crime fit sepa - by 





to me so pressing and imperative ? — 
of Heavy, 









oxnanaiibiniocne 
Hon. Francis Granger has returned from Congres 
bad health—so bad that he will probably not resume his wat 
this session. 
P.S.—Mr. G. is rapidly recovering his health.—The \” 
bany Evening Journal says that he wil soon be able to ™ 
sume his Congressional 6 
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the University of Virginia, and among the other contribu- Gave back the parting smile of day. 
we notice the names of Alden Bradford, Henry C. Carey, The rosy god of lightawhile = 
¥ Flashed o’er the joyous earth his smile, 
aluable articles of the number is on the ‘ Laws relative to Sank down into his gorgeous bed. 
yon ebtor and Creditor,’ the third of a series, to embrace a state- While yet he looked o’er earth and sea 
matt) BRB vent of the existing mode of proceeding for the collection of The shades of darkness turned to flee ; 
er ne, Hi of the But when, within his closing lid, 
bean, cbts in the several States of the Union. A ‘ History P His spirit-searching ray was hid 
es, fj fassachusetts Currency,’ by Mr. Stoughton, contains much And his imperious look was gone, 
iaiehy, urious information; and the remaining articles, which we | And coward Night came stealing on.” 
nal ave not room to mention particularly, are well written, logi- | This volume appears to be “ Printed for Private Distribu- 
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NEW-YORK. “ Dream of the Highlands; A Poem, by Owen Grenliffe 


= ————————— ——————> || Warren." —Such is the title of a small, loosely printed vol- 
Hunts Merchants’ Magazine: June, 1840.—With its ~ — me 


histomary punctuality, this work was issued on the first day 
the month, and a cursory examination of its articles shows 
hat the present number is quite equal to its predecessors in 


terest and value. The leading paper is by Professor Tucker 





stave, almost at random, as a specimen. 
“ Old Hudson, of the scene the king, 
Waked slowly from his slumbering, 
And, catching from the skies the ray, 





| force on the African Coast, and to 


———— ee, 


, ! lore the Niger and other 
| greatriversof Africa, is worthy of imitation by the Government 


Africa, to address the Congress of the United States, solicit- 
ing their effectual codperation in the great work of supprese- 
ing the slave trade, and raising the population of Africa to 
prosperity and respect among the nations of the world. 
Resolved, That in view of the evidence presented in the 
work of Mr. Buxton, of the great resources, agricultural and 
commercial, of Africa, there is reason te believe that compa- 
nies formed in the United States for the cultivation of the soil, 
or to ute lawful commerce with the people of Africa, 
would be amply rewarded for their exertions, while they con- 
| ferred goed incalculable upon a suffering and barbarous quar- 
| ter of the globe. 
| Resolved, That in the opening prospects ef civilization, free 
| institutions and Christianity in Africa, her long exiled children 
| are encouraged to return, that they may have the honor of 
| aiding to heal her wounds, and rescue her from disgrace ; and 
at the same time share in the blessings which she, once freed 


ume of 76 pages, which has just reached us: We extract one | of our own country, and that we recommend to the friends of 
| 





al, and valuable for the knowledge they convey on subjects | 1:0, ;”’ and we think that those who have read of it even as 
of interest to the mercantile and manufacturing classes. The | ruch as the foregoing will concur with us in deciding as we | 
present number concludes the second volume and the first year | do, in all kindness to the author, that the more private that 
pf the Magazine. We are glad to learn that it is so well sup- | distribution shall be, the better for his reputation. In addition | 
yrted that it has become necessary to reprint the first half- | to its primeval faults, it is very badly printed. 


from her present evils, is destined to confer upon her inhabi- 
| tants in coming times. 

| Resolved, That it should be deeply impressed upon our 

rts, that America is bound especially to send to Africa free 

instttutions and men capable of maintaining them—gifts more 

| valuable than all the others, except Christianity, which in 

union with other Christian nations, we should be most prompt 









atistical articles, prepared for the most part by Mr. Hunt 


vey will be found at all times very useful as matters of refe- | 
ace. 

| 
| 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of British Ameri- 


Is a: Comprehending Canada, Upper and Lewer, Nova Sco- 
ne a,New-Branswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Tl 
i 


fe F. R.S. £.: 2 vols. pp. 602.—These volumes constitute the | 


‘ 7 
re ne-mundred-and-first and one-hundred-and-second numbers of |i #* te be accomplished by strengthening the naval force of Eng- | 


ae * Harpers’s Family Library,’ and the publishers could hardly 


(a have presented to the American public a more acceptable | 


= ork. The history of the British American Provinces, next 
to that of our own country, is most interesting to us. They | 
“y border for nearly four thousand miles upon our frontier; their | 
Ta, nals are intimately connected with our own; and the recent 

h. events of which they have been the theatre, and the condition , 
in of eur relations with Great Britain, give to every thing relating 

a to them a peculiar importance. Mr. Murray gives their his- 

a tory from the earliest settlement ; their statistics, topography, 

r commerce and fisheries; their social and political condition ; | 
wl their manners, and an account of the aboriginal tribes exist- | 
me ing or that have existed within their limits. The name of the | 
os author is a sufficient guaranty to all acquainted with his other 
writings, that the work has been written with care and abili- 
ty. The American Edition is improved by the addition of | 


un valuable notes. 


ar's issues. The work possesses a permanent value. Teel 


imself, constitute an impertant feature of the Magazine, and } a recent work of Hon. Thomas Fowell Buxton, of England, on || 


; | and anxious to impart to her superstitious and long degraded 
Africa—Mr. Buzton'’s Plans.—We mentioned last week || inhabitants. ” vi . 


Resolved, That a committee of thirty of our fellow citizens 


| , , - fact that his | L€ #ppointed to communicate with the American Colonization 
‘the African Slave Trade and - = - ye = h ms || Society, and the friends of Africa generally in our large cities; 
| plan had received the sanction of the British Government, whic || and in every part of the Union, with the view of devising and 


| had adopted the incipient measures for carrying it into execu- || forming an agricultural and commercial association, or compa- 


| tion. The specific measures which Mr. Buxton recommends | ny, on a large scale, to call forth the productions of the soil, 
Som to check by force the Slave Trade; to establish and en- || and awaken the industry, supply the wants, enter into friendly 


| commercial relations with, and civilize and elevate the cha- 


he Bermudas, and the Fur Countries: By Hugh Murray, | COW*S° legitimate commerce ; to promote and teach agricul-| racter of the people of Africa. 


ture ; and to impart moral and religious instruction. The first | a 

Centennial Celebration at Quincy, Mass.—The Boston 
land on the African Coast, and by conventions and treaties with Transcript gives a glowing account of the festival at the plains 
the chiefs and tribes of Africa ; to effect the second, the best | of Quincy, on the 25th ultimo, the two hundredth anniversary 
| positions and stations are to be secured, factories established, | of the settlement of that town. Out of Boston, probably, 


| and ships with valuable cargoes sent out ; for the third, a great || there is no ground in Massachusetts, so enriched with histor- 


Agricultural Company is to be formed, lands to be obtained, | ical associations as that of Quincy. It might be sufficient to 
by cession for cultivation, those acquainted with the best modes || remind the reader that two Presidents of the Union have been 
of tropical agriculture sent out, and the laborers guarded from | born and reared there. The venerable mansion, which has 
the dangers of the Slave Trade; and the fourth is the more || covered both their heads, still graces the soil, beneath which 
especial end proposed by the African Civilization Society of || sleep the manes of the Father. John Hancock, too, was 
England. Mr. Buxton urges that Great Britain should, if re-) a native of the town, and the Quincys, one of the, most 
quisite, couple an official pledge with her effort, that she will || ancient and honorable families of New-England, have for a 


| not claim for herself a single benefit which shall not be shared | century, made it their home. The State of Massachusetts 


by every nation uniting with her in the extinction of the Slave | received its name from a part of the township, which, in 1640, 
Trade, and, especially, that no exclusive privilege in favor of | belonged to the famous chieftan Chichatalbot, and it is stated, 
British subjects shall be allowed to exist; that no custom | that the first English settlement in the colony was made there, 
house shall evcr be established at Fernando Po; and that no | though this honor is claimed by other towns. At the recent 
distinction shall be made there whether in peace or war, be-) festival, addresses were delivered by Rev. Mr. Whitney and 
, tween her own subjects and those of any such foreign power, | other gentlemen, and odes were sung wricten for the oecasion 


The Dublin Review: No. XV.—The distinctive feature || as to the rights they shall possess, or the terms on which they i by Dr. Flint and Mrs. Sigourney. 
of the Dublin Quarterly is an ardent and intelligent defensive | enjoy them. In short that England purchase Fernando Po, | 


its contributors some of the most eminent British scholars,— 

Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, well known for his able work, ‘ The 
6 Connection between Science and Revealed Religion,’ is, we 
believe, one of its Editors. To the Roman Catholic it is a 
work of great interest and value, exhibiting the political and 
dogmatic history uf the Church, and to the Protestant, espe- 
cially the Protestant centrovertist, almost indispensable for its 
information on points of Roman doctrine and history, of which, 


a’ 
d 
, 
. warfare in behalf of the Roman Church, and it numbers Among 
ey 
* 


we regret to say, too many exhibit a melancholy ignorance.— 
The last number, besides its polemical essnys, contains inter- 
esting papers on Gibbon and His Editors, The Recent Trans- 
lations of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Lamartine’s 
Poetry, Chartism, and the German translations of the works 
of ‘Boz.’ (Casserly & Sons, 108 Nassau-street—American 
publishers.) 


—Si & & 


The Casket and Philadelphia Monthly Magazine: June, 
1840.—This werk has very much improved in its appearance 
and in the character of its contents since it came into the hands 
of its present conductors. The June number contains the 
usual amount of original miscellany—some of the articles very 
clever indeed—and it is elegantly illustrated. 


The Family Magazine.—The June number of this useful 
periodical appears under the editorial conduct of Mr. B. J. 
Lessing. It is filled with interesting information.—(J. S. 
Redfield, Publisher.) 








and hold it for no other purpose than the benefit of Africa. \ The Ladies’ Companion: June, 1840.—We have had 


On Friday, last week, a meeting to consider the plans of | leisure only to glance at the last number of Mr. Snowden’s 
t Mr. Buxton was held at the Middle Dutch Church in this City, | Magazine, but from the list of contributors we infer that it is 
at which Rev. Dr. De Witt presided. It was addressed by | excellently well filled. It has two steel engravings. One, of 
| Rev. R. R. Gurley, who is soon to visit England in behalf ofl the Summer Fashions, which is more beautifully executed 
| che American Colonization Society, by Col. Stone, Lewis Tap- | than any foreign or American illustrations of the kind we have 
| pan, Dr. Reese, and other gentlemen, and a series of resolu- | before seen. f oe 
tions, presented by Mr. Gurley, were unanimously adopted. | The Mastadon.—Giganteum.—A party of gentlemen con- 
| There is reason to believe that the friends of African Cet sisting of Judge Thatcher and Dubuisson, Dr. Johnson, and 
zation in this country will all unite in the furtherance of the | others, of Natchez, left that city a few days ago to exkume 
|admirable plan of which we have given above a brief out-) 1. bones of a giant Mastadon recently discovered in the 
iline. The following are the resolutions : | vicinity, They succeeded in obtaining, nearly perfect, a skel- 
ee That this ss ne ag wy te _— | eton in a fine state of preservation and of the largest size. 
tion of the measures proposed by the Hon. mes Fowe’ e 
Buxton for the ainatalae of the slave trade and the civiliza-|| This makes ebout a oo of pptmned kind thet have been 
tian of Africa, by the developement of her vast agricultural | discovered since Mr. Peale, of Philadelphia, set sp one in 
and commercial resources, and the intellectual and moral ele-| his museum. 
vation of her people on their own territory, through the agency), ' 
of the Government, and the humane and Christian exertions | Rathbun, the Forger.—The Buffalo Commercial Adverti- 
}| of the people of England. : . || ser contains the reply of Governor Seward to an application 
Busioeh, Sin & — of Min. Danan, whieh eeeienes from numerous citizens of Buffalo, asking that the executive 
the sanction of the English Government, if prosecuted on the || . . so of Hite Rade 
| truly philanthrophic principles by which tt ts guarded in Mr. || power might be interposed for the pardon of Benjamin Ka 
Buxton's werk, is in accordance with the views of the founders || bun, now in Auburn State Prison for forgery. His Excellency 
and supporters of the American Colonization Society in its) lines interfering in the matter. 
great ome, and is of magnificent promise to Africa and her | Eee ¢ nie codibaaen 
children throughout the werld, and worthy to be carried into | John Parker, Esq., 0 venerable hant of Boston, died 
effect by the united powers of Christendom. : ~s ° ‘i q cobnil "task Gi the edt age of 
Resolved, That the noble example ef the British Govern- || in that city on Friday morning unced 


ment, in preparing, at great expense, to strengthen her naval * eighty-five years. 


————————————= 
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LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAM SHIP UNICORN AT BOSTON. 

The steam ship Unicorn, Capt. Sturgis, arrived at Boston 
Wednesday at 5 o'clock P. M. The Unicorn left Liverpool 
on the 16th of May, and arrived at Halifax on the Ist inst. 
about 10 o'clock A. M. and remained there until 11 o'clock 
P. M. She brought out 27 cabin passengers to Halifax, and 
24 to Boston; and files of London papers to the 15th of May, 
Liverpool of the 16th, and Paris of the 13th. The foreign 
intelligence is not important. 
without change. Cotton had declined a little. We give be- 
low the most interesting items. 

ENGLAND. 

The crops throughout England and Wales appeared to | 

promise well. Trade was exceedingly dull—not a single 


THE NEW-YORKER. 














the Austrian and British Governments would, it was 
take up the case and interfere. 

Goodwin, the young man who oe me saning with a large 
amount of m , belonging to his employers, was 
in Plymouth ae Sth, incompany with an abandoned female 
who went with him from New-York. Thirteen thousand dol 
lars were found in his possession, which he surrendered to 
Mr. Cripps (the member of the firm who went to England in | NAPLES. 
pursuit of him.) He stated that he had spent about $500 of | At the date of our last previous intelligence, war appeared » 
the stolen money. _In consideration of this surrender by Gvod- _be on the point of breaking out between Great Britain yj 
win, Mr. Cripps made a compromise with him and consented | Naples. That controversy has been brought to aclose, by the 


ture from beet-root, and protection for the sugar of the 
foreign possessions. The Ministers seem perplexed betwee, 
the con parties, and have not made a distinct deciary 
tion of the course they mean to take. 

A squadron of three vessels was about sailing from Tou 
for the China seas, to look after the French interests dy; 
the stzife with England. 7" 


Siam ined in England |, 20t to prosecute. Mr. C. made a present of £20 to the wo- | 


man, to pay her passage to the United States, and also gave || parties who had the grant of the sulphur monopoly harag 
£40 to the officers who had assisted him in the recovery of | voluntary relinquished it. 
his property. «SPAIN. 

A Liverpool paper states that 4,800 people departed from || The news from Spain is quite unimportant. The Spuih 
Drogheda alone, via Liverpool, for the United States, during | General Don Luis de Cordova, died at Lisbon, on the %% 
the six weeks preceding the 16th of May, and that they took | ult., of inflammation in the bowels. His remains are to be eg. 


American order at Birmingham, for the first time in half a || with them, onan average, £20 cach, or notless than £100,000 | balmed and conveyed to Spain. 


century—thougk money was said to be plenty. 
In the House ef Lords, Earl Stanhope brought forward his | 
motion on the subject of China affairs. The Duke of Wel-| 


in specie. | TURKEY AND EGYPT. 
FRANCE. The affairs of Turkey _ to assume . more 
. — . hostile aspect. It is stated, in the Courier Francais, that te 
The most interesting information from France relates to the | sponses bed <n to the Porte, in which they 


removal of the remains of Napoleon to his own country. The called on it to grant to Mehemet Ali the hereditary 





lington took part in the debate, and expressed his approbation 
of the conduct of Captain Elliott. The motion of Lord Stan- | 


hope, which was for an address to the Queen, expressing a | 


disapprobation of the hostile measures against China, was | 
negatived, without a division. 

In the House of Commons, on the Ist of May, Mr. Hume | 
begged to ask whether her Majesty's Government were now | 
able to state in what condition the negociations respecting the | 
Maine Boundary were ? 

“‘ The House will recollect I stated that there were two 
very distinct questions: the one was the general question of 
the boundary, arising out of the treaty of 1783, the treaty 
of Ghent; and the other was with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of our agreement for the sake of preserving the jurisdic- 


tion and possession undisturbed by the two parties made in | ment, anxious to accomplish a national duty, addressed itself | hefore relief can be received by sco—putting garrisons to te 


the course of the spring of 1839. " With respect to the former 
part of the subject, a proposition was made by my noble friend 


the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in the name of the Govern- | 


ment, last year, and the reply to that was'a ceunter proposi- 
tion of a totally different nature being made by the Government 
of the United States. At the same time Commissioners 
were appointed by the Government of Great Britain, who had 
surveyed the disputed country, and had arrived in this country 
in January last. Their report was received only a few days 
ago; it contains matter of very considerable importance, and 
is now under the consideration of the Government, and an 
answer will be immediately returned to the last proposition 
made by the Government of the United States, informing 
them how far we can fall in with the proposition they last 
made. 


That is the only answer I can give at present upon that |) 
branch of the subject. With respect to the question relating | 
to the provisional agreement of last year, it is unfortunate that || 
it is almost entirely upon it that recent difficulties have arisen. | 
The noble Lord then adverted to the differences that had | 


arisen between the two countries on this subject; and cun- | 
cluded by saying, I trust and believe that peace will not be | 
interrupted, but that the whole will end in a formal and ami- | 
cable settlement of existing differences. | 


New-York, holding out the idea of an amicable adjustment of H grandeur and misfortune. He was Emperor and King. He | 


Lord John Russell said: | Gentlemen: The King has commanded his Royal Highness 


| tution will strengthen the bonds which unite us, and will con- | 


| period is arrived when the two nations should only heve the 


|| that it should be ina silent and secret spot, which can be | ? 
London dates of the 12th, say that the recent news from || visited with awe by those who respect yuh and ouiien, f Saas Dyson, Sane Sastes Seytand. 





papers say that Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, and Count | of Egypt and Syria, with the exception of the districts 
Las Cases—whe shared the exile of their fallen chieftain and | Adana and Teures. The latest intelligence from Constane 
ruler—are to accompany the Prince de Joinville to St. Helena. | = ome the 22d of oe ae oo then, 
| General Petit of whom Napoleon took so affecting leave at | "4 pr A may a Se : ae a 
, | orders from his father to march at once upon Cons’ 
Fontainbleau, in 1814, will likewise proceed on the mission. | The London Sun remarks upon this, that, if it be true, 

| In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 12th, the Minister of the | cannot too soon be given to the British fleet to pass the De 
| Interior, having ascended the tribune, spoke as follows : | danelles, for the protection of the Turkish capital. 

RUSSIA. 
“ nade wae cge The Russian Army in Circassia meets with nothing bu & 
i ae Oo See pes his frigate tw the | aster and defeat. A letter from Galatz, in Wallachia, ote 
s St. Hele obtain mortal remains | : “wenssions * 

| Emperor Napoleon. We now ask you to grant us the means | revo he a ate as an iggy me 
| of receiving them en the soil of France with dignity worthy of | confine themselves to skirmishes, but fall upon the Russ 
| his name, and to erect a tomb to his memory. The Govern | in the open field, and attack their fortresses, which they tae 


| to England, and requested the surrender of that precious de- | sword, and carrying off the arms 


munition, of 
| posit which fortune has placed in their hands. a r~ 


j wish had | they were much in want.” We guess the old Russian Bee 
hardly been expressed when it was complied with. These | never poked his nose into an ugher place before. He by 
are the words of our magnanimous allys: “ Her Majesty's | found something that does not appear likely to be hugged by 
Government hopes that the promptitude with which the an-' him, in a hurry. 
swer is given will be considered in France as a proof of its | : INDIA. 
wish to erase the last trace of those national animosities which, | Letters from Bombay are to the 1st of April. Preparatios 
during the life of the Emperor, armed France against Eng- for the Chinese Expedition were continued on a large sca. 
land. Her Britannic Majesty’s Government wishes to believe Singapore would be the principal place of rendervons for al 
that if any remains of such a sentiment still exist, they will be | ihe troops, and the 7th of May was named as the latest dsy 
buried in the tomb where the last remains of Napoleon shall | ¢,- the general muster. The Supreme Court of Bengal bas 
be deposited.” England is right, Gentlemen; this noble resti- | decided that England is not bound to pay for the opium de 
| stroyed by the Chinese, as Capt. Elliott, when he gave s 


tribute to efface our painful recollections of the past. acting under the 


| guarantee to this effect, was a prisoner, 
ase oie Fy lag oy ng on eh coh 


| mortal remains of Napoleon will arrive at the mouth of the , died 
Seine, where they will be removed to another vessel, which | — SS Ey ye 

will convey them to Paris. They will be deposed at the In- | [odia was tranquil. The king of Burmah evinced the mot 

valides. A solemn ceremony—a grand religious and military pacific intentions. Dost Mohammed and his sons were pri 


pomp—will inaugurate the tomb which is to receive them for . ndered england if 
ever. Itis important, Gentlemen, to the majesty of a souve- f — mesilate a 


nir, that this august sepulture should not be in a public place, 


| in the midst of a noisy and inattentive crowd, It is proper i or 


The Countess Guiccioli, so well known as the chere amie of 
He died at Venice, Apni 
| 23d, at the age of about four score years, 

Dr. Morrison, the great Pill man, died at Paris, on the 10 


the boundary question, rendered stocks more firm. | was the legitimate sovereign of our country. With such a! of May. 


|| itle ; Bae N | 
Mr. Robert Steuart has resigned his office of Lord of the | tor heve che ondinn alte olen’ bat Napoleon must | 


Treasury. The cause is not publicly known, or whether he | and command in the building in which the soldiers of the | 


will have any other office under the Government. | 
An extraordinary excitement was created in London, by the | 


murder of Lord Wm. Russell, on the 6th of May, which had 


. ‘ A . . . be the next 
rdinary sepulture of kings. He must still reign | Lond Moyes of og Arnhem pedion 

: || The temperance reform in Ireland had occasioned an accv- 
country repose, and to which all who may be called upon to) mulation of the stock of whiskey in Dublin to the extent of 
defend it, will go to draw their inspirations. His sword will | 60,000 puncheons. One of the most extensive distillers ¥% 
be placed upon his tomb. Under the dome in the midst of the | breaking up his business. In Limerick the number of spirit 
















but little subsided at the date of our latest papers. He was || raise a tomb, worthy, if possible, of the name which is to be | 


found with his throat cut, in his bed, in his house, on the | 
7th; and aotwithstanding the affair had undergone the most 
thorough investigation by the police, nothing had been dis- 
covered to fix the crime with certainty on any individuals. 
The Judges have rted their opinion that the Clergy of 
the Established Churches of nee pe Scotland are enti- 
tled to the Clergy Reserves in Canada; and that the Legisla- 
ture of Upper Canada exceeded their powers in passing the 
Reserve Bill. That bill must consequently be disallowed. 
Pleasant 1 ews for Governor Thomson, who plumed himself 
en nrng Creme ese piece of consummate states- 
ns! . 
The New-Zealand Land Compens, in London, has learned 
wu _ = = he has effected the purchase of Port 
olson, in Cook’s Straits, with a territory of miles 
a | = thirty miles broad, i ing a million of ad 
ter in the Paris papers states that the late horrible 
Persecutions of the Jews, at Damascus was pri 





i direc 
ed by the French Consul, aided by some other sees 
dents. The agents were said to be infamous characters, and 


engraved upon it. In future, France, and France alone, will) 
possess what remains of Napoleon. The grave, like the mem- 

ory of Napoleon, will belong to his country. The monarchy 
of 1830 is, in fact, the enly and legitimate heir of all the souve-| 
nirs of which France is proud. It belonged, doubtlessly, to 

this moi , which was the first to rally all the strength and_| 
conciliate 
and fearlessly to honor the statue and the tomb of a 
hero; for there is only one thing which does not dre 

parison with glory—it is Liberty. 

Sighs and tears were the first audible responses given by 
the Deputies to this heart-stirring Address. Afterward they 
crowded round the Ministers to congratulate them upon a 
measure so glorious to France. The Bill, appropriatirg 
1,600,000 francs to the object, was read and proved. 


The Sugar question occupies the French Chamber of De- 
puties, and Paris , to the exclusion of almost 
other subject. The growers of beet-root insist upon a hig 
protective duty on colonial + while the mercantile and 


| 
ular 
a com- 


the wishes ef the French Revolution, to raise || 


| temple consecrated by religion to the God of armies, Art will } retailers has diminished from 450 to 100, and there are but 


| three applicants for spirit licenses. 
oa 

Fiortpa.—A correspondent of the Savannah Georgia 
writing at Garey's Ferry, gives particulars of the murderous 
attack on the theatrical company of Mr. Forbes, as follows: 
On the 23d the Indians attacked two wagons on the Picolata 
and St. Augustine road. One was coming to Picolata, snd 
other going into St. Augustine. The w were pl 
of every thing—one contained property of Mr. Forbes and his 
company of theatricals, who left here the day previous with the 
intention of performing in St. Augustine. I regret to say th*t 
Mr. Lyne, and a clarionet player of Mr. Forbes's comp): 
were killed—musician’s name not known. Mr. German, of th 
same company, after running three miles, succeeded in reach: 
ing Fort Searle, hotly pursued all the way by two Indians, ¥ 
fired at him and missed. All the killed were scalped. 1¥° 
of the missing have been found, one wounded and the othe 
by the name of Vose, in running, ruptured a blood vessel. * 
is supposed Mr. Forbes did not lose any thing of any 6 





day previous. The Indians were 





colonial interests contend for suppression of the manufac- 


vaies. Himself, and the ladies of his company, _ on 
could not be caught. 
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jark had risen thirty-five feet above low water mark. 


humber remained in safety in the upper stories of their houses. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Dr. Eldredge, a young man of good family, education, and 
gentlemanly manners, has been arrested in Philadelphia, 
charged with extensive forgeries, committed to obtain money 
from the Banks of that city, at various periods. Our readers | 
will perhaps recollect a statement in a late number of this 
paper that fifteen thousand dollars had been drawn from one 
of the Banks ef Philadelphia by means of forged checks. A_ 
similar fraud was committed on several Banks in this city | 


GREAT FRESHET AT THE SOUTH. 
One of the most disastrous floods that ever occurred in this 
untry, commenced in the counties watered by the Savannah 
ver, on the 25th ult. A letter in the Charleston Courier 
»m Hamburg, states that that town was, on the 26th, en- 
jy submerged. The scene, it is related, was of the most 
tressing character. Horses, cattle, cotton, and every kind 
goods were floating in all directions. During the night of 
‘ednesday, the cries and supplications of the inhabitants 


— 

Massacuvsetrs.—The Abolitionists of this State have held 
| & Convention and approved the nominations of James G. Bir- 
ney of New-York, for President, and Thomas Earle of Pennsyl- 
vania, for Vice President. They have farther nominated 
Hon. William Jackson of Newton for Governor and Isaac 
Clarke of Northampton for Lieutenant Governor. 





Hon. Daniel Webster has accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the people of Barre, Mass., on the approaching fourth 





about five years ago, and suspicion rested on Eldredge, who | 
then resided here; but he was not prosecuted. The Police, | 
however, kept an eye on him, and the information they com- | 
municated has led to his present apprehension in Philadel- | 
phia. He had for many years the acquaintance of some of | 
the best families of this city ; and when the distinguished Dr. | 
Mott went abroad, he was taken into his family and visited 
counts, remained ¢ Paris and other European cities with him. Several circum | 
wnal, seven miles long, is supposed to be swept entirely || stances in Paris led to a suspicion of his integrity in money 
av; while it was feared not a bridge would be left on the | matters. Dr. Mott lost several thousand francs there in gold, | 
ongaree, Broad and Saluda rivers, and the highest planta } and the French Police hinted to him that no one but his com- 4 
ns presented one sheet of water. The destruction of stock, panion in travel could have taken the money. He could not | 
.ps, and property of all descriptions must be immense, and | entertain the idea for a moment, and so the affair was dropped. | 
loss of life, it is feared, has been terrible. } It was said, too, that notes of invitation, purporting to come | 
gentleman who left Hamburg on Saturday morning lest, l from several American ladies residing in Paris, for parties at 
es that when he left the water was ten feet deep in ‘Broad their respective mansions, were written by Eldredge. To || 
t, Augusta. Families have been obliged to retire to the | cloak the matter, the report is that he published, himself, in | 
ver stories of their dwellings, and several houses have i the Paris newspapers, an advertisement offering a reward for 
en down, having been undermined by the water. ide ; offend Staun ciate : 
A letter from Augusta, dated May 29th, has been received || © S"0nymous OMender. = Aiany _ peceadilioes are now | 
Philadelphia, which says that on “ Tuesday night the river || charged upon Eldredge; but there is never a lack of ru- | 
»menced rising, and continued to do so, until Thursday || mors against a person under arrest. We never heard a syl- | 
wrning. Augusta became a Venice in reality. Large boats | lable of all this before. Dr. Eldredge was once for a short | 


sed up and down the streets, rescuing the distressed, re- || |. , ‘ ‘ as Il 
ving property and saving life. Numbers of houses were || time connected with this paper, and conducted himself with 


rried off. Both bridges are gone. Brick buildings have || ¥2iform propriety and integrity, but evinced no decided ability | 
ved in, and numerous accidents have occurred.” or qualification for the task he had assumed, and the connex- 
The writer then proeeeds to give the depth of weter in dif- || jon was at the earliest moment dissolved. i} 
rent streets, to detail the injury to his own property, aswell! 7. amount of y recovered from the prisoner, is about i 
that of the ci : Iso to y || ° 

at of the city at large; and also to narrate the narrow $14,500, which te seerly the whele cum shetracted from the | 


cape of himself and family, while being conveyed in a canoe 
om the upper part of their inundated dwelling. | Philadelphia Banks. It has been proposed on the part of 


re heard at a distance from the town, and fears are enter- 
ned that many lives have been lost. The freshet having 
t off all communication with the southern side of the river, 
particulars from Augusta, or any point below Hamburg, 
ve been received. Neither has any thing additional, of con- 
quence, been heard from Hamburg, which, at the latest 

d pletely submerged. The Columbia 











The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle says: The damage done in | the banks in this city which were defrauded some time ago “"Y 


city cannot be ascertained for some days, the amount of | ; -_ possessi 
perty destroyed is already known to be very considerable. | ne daly y has the ape npeced 


considerable portion of the upper bridge has been carried | it is obtained by course of law, should be thrown into a com- 
iy, and it 18 supposed that all the upper wharves have been || mon fund, out of which the banks in both cities might share | 
ptirely destroyed. Our city is now an island, and the water || jn proportion to their losses. The proposition was but coolly H 
the back commons is from two to six hundred yards wide, sessived,. I 
utting off all communication with the adjacent country in | rs : 
ery direction. To give our readers at a distance some idea | Dr. Eldredge was about to be married toa lady of respect- i 
the freshet, a six oared boat can pass without difficulty | able connections, with whom he intended to embark immedi 
rough Broad-strect from Bennoch’s old corner up to the ex- || ately for Europe. i 
eme end of the city, and how far beyond we know not ; and || ee 
mm the Globe Hotel, up Broad-street, is almost a continuous i A North-Easter.—The great rains and floods recently expe- 
ke of water. rienced at the West and South would seem to have emigrated 


In short, there is scarce a street in the city that the water |. : 
; not now (eight o'clock, P. M.) passing through, and the North. We had a most unlikely storm here from Monday 


ver is still rising at the rate of four to six inches the hour, || afternoon to this (Friday) morning, during which an immensity 
1 should it continue to rise in the same ratio for five or six | of rain fell. To-day the sky is clear, the atmosphere invigor- 


ura longer, the whole city will be inunated. Many of our atiug and the weather pleasant. We expect soon to hear of 
uzens have been driven from their dwellings, and in some of |! di by flood in thi . 
‘ houses the water is several feet deep. From what we | isasters by food in this region. 

uld see of the town from the bridge, we do not suppose that | Rev. Professor Whittingham, of this city has been elected 


here are two acres of dry land in the place. The river at! p,otestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of Maryland. | 


| 
| 


| 


t 


Barent Bleecker, one of the oldest and most respected citi- | 


Later.—The last papers received from Augusta state that | gens of Albany, died on Monday af , after a brief illness. | 


he waters have subsided in that city. The Chronicle says— 


‘ Boats capable of carrying forty bales of cotton were floating | Marcus T'. Reynolds has been chosen President of the Al- 


hrough every etreet in the city with the greatest ease, and our i il ‘or % 

autiful Broad street was from two to ten feet deep, and in | ae Napa oe paesind —— . Ss , | 
wme places running with the rapidity of a mountain torrent, | James B. Anderson, editor of the New Orleans Sun, died 
nd continued through the day yesterday. This morning the | suddenly in that city on the 20th ult. He was well known in 
rater in the river has fallen so as not to flood the city, except | New-York 

none or two places which are yet strong and deep currents. | ‘ 
nd the withdrawal of the water from the other portions of 
he city, makes bare our streets, once beautiful and level, which 
resent a scene to the eye which no language can describe. 


KF The citizens Celestown, Gloucester Co., West Jersey, | 
have changed the name of their town to Harrisonville. | 


Those only who are acquainted with the character of our soil | or The official fees of the U. S. Marshal for the Southern 
n have any conception of the damage done to the streets, | District of Mississippi ameunted last year to the nice sum of 
hich in many places are washed ten or fifteen feet deep. | $87,150. 

Ben last Hamburg account says—“ The destruction of pro || gamnel J. Hitchcock, Eaq. has been re-elected Mayor of 

y here was immense, computed at $500,000. The whole | New-Haven, without opposition. 


own was submerged, not a spot having esca the freshet, | 
ortunately not a life was lost. Many of the ilies and citi- | CF The Mayor of Baltimore has offered a reward of One 
ns took refuge from the flood on the Hill, but the greater || Thousand Dollars for the apprehension and conviction of the 


murderer of Thomas H. Laughlin 


OF Mr. Stevens's celebrated yacht sailed from New-York 
on Monday for England, in company with the packet ship 
of speed. 








he upper bridge and about 300 feet of the lower bridge 
cross the Savannah were dest Great quantities of cot- 
on floated dow - the atream without the possibility of recov- 
ng any part of it. Heavy stocks of ies, particularly 
It, have been swept away or damaged. The iveed was 
orn up for about a mile and a quarter—damage estimated at 
rom eight to $10,000, 





South America. It will be a trial 


The Old School General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church closed its session on Tuesday. The next Assembly is 
to meet in Philadelphia, on the 3d Thoreday in May, 1841. 


| 











of July. 

Gen. John Adair, formerly a Member of Congress, died at 
his residence near Harrodsburg, Ky., en the 19th uit., aged 
83. He was an old companion and friend of Gen. Jackson, 
and an officer in the Battle of New-Oleans. 

The Erie Chronicle is a fair, new Harrison journal just 
established at Erie, Pa. by Samuel Perley, late of this city. 

Hon. Alex. Porter, formerly U.S. Senator from Loumsiana, 
has left his residence, Attukapas, La. for Europe. 

Hon. Willie P. Mangum, formerly U. S. Senator from 
North-Carolina, is the Whig candidate for State Senate in 
Orange County, N. C. 

Canandaigua has just elected Marrison Charter Officers, 
by a majority of six. Last year, largely V. B. 

Plattsburgh has elected Harrison Charter Officers, by 25 
majority. Last year, Van Buren. 


Spencer Jarnagin, of Athens, has been selected as a Har- 
rison Elector of President in Tennessee, vice Judge White, 
deceased. 





~ Joun M. Paatt is appointed Agent for The New-Yorker at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. in place of Nichols & Wilson, resigned. 


Mlarried, 
June 1, J. Lee Smith, of this city, and Catharine, daughter of W _.* 
Harsell, of Bedford, Westchester Co. 
June 1, Thomas D. Nanerede, of Philadelphia, and Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Marcus Eull, Esq., of this city. 
June 1, Daniel Bird, of Boston, and Caroline M. Wilkie, of this 





ity. 
June 1, James H. Chamberlain, of Shrewsbury, N. J., and Maria 

Crowell, of this city. 

June 1, David R. Huson and Mary J. Hulbard. 

June 1, Evart Wells and Martha Graves. 

June 1, Edmund H. Miller and Julia Wheatley. 

June 2, Wm. L. Cogswell, of this city, and Sophia Mannihg, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Potter, of Cambridge, Mass. 

June 2, Charles L. Vose and Sarah Anthony, daughter ef Dr. James 
Anderson. 

June 2, Thomas Ireland, Jr., and Jane McMillan. 

June 3, Isaac Morley, Jr., of Athens, Penn.,and Mary Ann, daughter 
of Isaac C. Storm, Esq., of this city. 

June 3, Robert Russell and Louisa Armstrong. 

June 4, Horatio G, Prall and Anna Christina, daughter of William 
Chauncey, Esq. 

pn 4, J. Moore Taylor and Eve Anna, daughter of Henry Storms, 
of this city. 

Breoklyn, = 26, Capt. Joseph Tucker, of New-York, and Caroline 
Rogers, of Brooklyn. 

Also, Augustus Dunham, of Plainfield, N. J., and Elizabeth Rogers, 


|, of Brooklyn. 


Jersey City, June 3, Ralph Johnson, Esq. of Albany, and Catharine, 
daughter of Ephraim De Witt, Esq. 

Sing Sing, June 3, John M. Stevens and Cajharine Mary, daughter 
of Stephen Marshall. 

Nyack, June 1, Samuel W. Canfield and Catharine E., daughter of 
Isaac J. Blauveit. 

Great Neck, L. L, June 4, George E. Cock, of this city, and Mary, 
daughter of Benjamin Hicks. 

Southbury, Conn., June 1, Elisha Snethen, Jr., of this city, and Ca- 
tharine Glen, daughter of Simon Mabee. 

Batsto, N. J., May 28, George A. Bickdell, of this city, and Elizabeth 


|| Haskins, daughter of Jesse Richards. 





Died, 
June 1, Margaret A. daughter of James H. Houghton, aged 1! years, 
June 2, Samnel F. Randolph, sen. 74. John Baker 43. 
June 2, Joseph Morrison, jr. 27. 
At Albany, June 1, Barnet Bleecker, Esq. 
Brooklyn, June 3, Rosanna, wife of Patrick Tracy, 47. 
Coxsackie, N. Y. May 22, Hon. Dorravce Kirtland, 70. 
St Josephs, Florida, May 19, Wm. G. Russell, 32. 
Liberia, Africa, Eleanor, widow of Rev. David Payne, deceased. 





JN PRESS, and will shortly be published, ‘ Scenes from Real Life, 
an American Tale,’ by Miss Lucy Hooper. ’ 
“1 have known but one elevation of a human being, and that is 


elevation of Soul.” Channing. 
Published by . P. GIFFIN, 
June 6. Successer to 8. Colman, 56 Gold -st. N. ¥. 





OARDING IN NEW- YORK.—Gentlemen visiting New-York, 
either transiently or for a considerable time, who have no par- 
tislity for an atmosphere reeking with the fumes of alcohol and to- 
bacco, will find a pleasant, quiet, comfortable home during their stay 
at the Temperance House, 63 Barclay street, near the centre of busi- 
ness, and within a few minutes’ walk of all the Steamboat Landings. 
The location is one of the most desirable in the city, the House new, 
pacious, and dious; an? the fare, though vegetable and pre- 
pared with a strict regard to Temperance and Health, will be found 
acceptable and embracing every variety desired by the undepraved 
appetite, 
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COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MISS L. DODSON, BY B. S. C. 


S.ow, wit Expression. 


SECOND VERSE. 


When the Soul’s Bark, dismantled and weak, 


Oh, 


ha - ven o peace by 











Leve! 
w 


get all my 
w 





the sorrow- 
2 ec 


~ 


thy side: 





thy smile, 


~ 


lower, 


In the strug-gle I wage for an early-sought fame, Thine eye still my beacon shal] be ; 


And whe 


Is toss’d on Life’s treacher - ous tide— 


‘Falsehood 


darken my way fer a- while; 





-@- 
-o- 


glo - ri-ous name, Oh, Dearest! I'll bring it to thee. 


sweeten’d by Trath, | Ei 
Ok, Dearest! 


That cheers 


Ww 
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SABBATH MEDITATIONS. 
BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 
Come to thy secret chamber, oh 
Pep, deep within.—-The i 


my soul !— 


thrilling harp of love, 


thee daily with its 

Bid it keep silence, and the hand of Ho 
Rest mid the rosebuds it would weave or 
Repel intrusive care, and bid pale Grief, 

ith locks dishey\i'd o’er her temples thrown, 


thee. 





His jou 


oreund 
lurkedark the friends 





Pause at the gate ;—for these «re of earth. 

The pilgrim’s foot that nears the Holy Land 
Turns from the caravan with which he made 
through the sands, and loathes the noise 


Of all its tinkling bells. 


Bow down 
And enter in alone, to meet thy God’ 


And crave a Sabbath 


blessing. 
By the strong urgémey of prayer, shalt 


mm 
youth, 


I will leave the dark world, for a 


. 
iw 





















hou, perchance, 
gain 








sea - son, and seek A 
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@y then at eace to thinc ewn re-sy oe, & 


3-933 





And if For-tune a-ward me a 


e. -— 























eee eacaz 


Te a besem all guilcicas 


Beanty is 


ow 
B'llgdee; When I that young 





neal 


ee ar” See 


oe ee 
aa 





That gift of faith, which, like the wondrous light 
Of the descending Prophet's brow, reveal'd, 

Even to the thoughtless crowd, with what dread gue 
On Sinai’s shrouded top, his trembling lip 

Had dared to talk. Lady's Book for Je, 


THE NEW-YORKEB—(QUARTO)— 
Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 30 Ann-street, New 
BY H. GREELEY & CO. 
Teams—Three Dollars per annum, or Two copies 
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BY H. G 
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Che & 


From the Germa 








FaRewe 
Ye dear 
Your peac 
Joanna: 
Ye lawns | 
T plantex 
Farewell. ; 
Thou ec 
That oft gr 
Joanna gos 
Ye places: 
I leave ; 
Ye lambs, 
Without 
Another fi 
On the fi 
A spirit's ¢ 
*T is no va 
For He w! 
\. ho spe 
And bade | 
Who cal 
The sheph 
Who oft. 
He from tb 
“Go! and fi 


“In rugged 
With ate 
No leve to 
With sin 
Ne'er shal 
No love! 
Yet shall u 
Above all : 


* For when. 
When th 
Then beld: 
Till the 
Like grain 
On shalt 
To the bra 
Freedom t 


On me hat! 
He send 
Its steel er 
And wal 
It bids me 
It drives 
J adonm 
The war-s 


THE VAL 


“ Delightful 

By wounta 

Still, as we 
Chemnng’s 

TuE sequeste: 
ojourned a few | 
jo ite own eleme 
n that valuable ¢ 
Ive or Tuaye: 
nteresting facts 
ount of the be 
t by one who 
ued, perhaps, 





